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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ENERAL OMAR BRADLEY, CHIEF-OF-STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, included us in a group of educators invited 
to meet with him in his offices in the. Pentagon on Thursday, 
September 3. In welcoming the group he stated that the purpose 
of the conference was a free exchange of ideas regarding the new 
program of human relations that had been adopted by the armed 
forces. The new program, which stems directly from General 
Bradley, is designed to promote the welfare of the men in military 
service. General Bradley spoke briefly on the responsibility of 
the army to draftees in peacetime. Practically the entire day was 
spent in conferences with high-ranking staff officers who explained 
how every possible effort is being made to promote the plan and 
have it accepted on grounds of conviction from top to bottom in 
the armed services. After luncheon in the General’s office, pre- 
sided over by Lieutenant General Raymond S. McLain, it was 
proposed that a permanent liaison group be created between 
education and the armed services for more frequent conferences 
and a greater degree of cooperation. The extended educational 
program of the army was explained to the group. In 1946 four 
hundred and twenty officers were granted the privilege of taking 
long-term courses in civilian institutions. In 1947 an additional 
450 officers and in 1948 an additional 839 were granted this 
privilege. Last year there was a total of 1,422 officers in civilian 
institutions receiving specialized training in courses which are not 
given by the army. More than 1,800,000 men have enrolled in the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. Twenty-nine per cent 
of the studies for which they enrolled are on the college level. 
The new program is a result of the demand for higher educational 
standards for the enlisted and commissioned personnel in present 
day armed forces. 


GIANT AGAINST THE SKY by Alfred M. Pierce is an in- 
teresting biography of the late Bishop Warren A. Candler written 
by an old friend who had an opportunity to follow extensively 
the career of one who had so much influence on the advancement 
of higher education in the South. Bishop Candler was president 
of Emory College, his alma mater, for ten years. When the college 
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was expanded into Emory University and moved from Oxford, 
Georgia, to Atlanta in 1914, he became its chancellor for seven 
years. He took the leadership in the fine development and great 
expansion of this well-known university. Bishop Candler was 
largely responsible also for the organization of Paine College in 
Augusta, a college operated by the colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In recognition of his labors at Paine the fine new library 
just built there has been named for him. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, Nashville. 


THE RESCUE OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING by Stephen 
Duggan and Betty Drury is a summary and history of the wonder- 
ful work done by the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced 
Foreign Scholars. It tells how it originated and describes the 
service it gave to scholars and intellectuals who were forced to 
flee from their own countries during World War II. Under the 
leadership of the eminent Dr. Duggan the committee worked 
closely with the Rockefeller Foundation, the Oberlander Trust, 
the University in Exile and other groups. One chapter gives 
the result of a survey of the scholars, giving their reaction to their 
new environment in this country. Another chapter tells what 
the various college presidents thought about them. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SECULARISM, a sym- 
posium of lectures edited by J. Richard Spann, is a comprehensive 
analysis of secularism in the modern world. The lectures were 
delivered at the 1947 Evanston Conference by prominent educa- 
tors. Secularism is defined as an evasive, often unconscious, 
philosophy which does not deny but ignores the presence and 
ethical influence of a living God. The influence of secularism 
upon the creative forces of our contemporary culture is a chal- 
lenge to Christian higher education. Christianity can and should 
be the most creative force in our civilization. Moreover, it is 
held to be the only means of transforming the secular forces into 
forces of righteousness. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SAINTS, compiled by Thomas 
S. Kepler, is an 800-page anthology of Christian devotional liter- 
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ature. One hundred and thirty-seven of the world’s spiritual 
geniuses, beginning with Clement of Rome (40?-97?) in the 
Patristic Period and including twenty-seven living men and 
women, reveal in these pages the secrets of their radiant lives 
and make this an inexhaustible treasury of stimulus to great liv- 
ing. This volume gives one a fellowship with those of all ages and 
lands who have gloriously experienced the life of the spirit. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 


CHAPTERS IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION, Volumes I and 
II, is a compilation of source materials intended to be used to 
accompany studies in contemporary civilization. Some of the 
chapters are articles written by men directly connected with 
Columbia University. Columbia University Press, New York. 


BEHIND THE ACADEMIC CURTAIN by Archibald Mac- 
Intosh is a good analysis of what a student should expect to 
obtain in a college education. It also gives helpful advice to 
prospective students and their parents, as well as to college 
administrators. This study was completed under the sponsor- 
ship of The Educational Research Fund of The Tuition Plan. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


THE FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY announces the crea- 
tion of a section for Social Sciences in the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. 8. Office of Education. Appointments made 
thus far are: Dr. Claude E. Hawley, Associate Chief for Social 
Sciences; Dr. Otis W. Freeman, Specialist for Geography; Dr. 
J. Laurance Phalan, Specialist for Economics; Dr. Jennings B. 
Sanders, Specialist for History. 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS, Chief of College Administration in the 
U. 8. Office of Education, will devote most of the academic year . 
to conducting a national study of social work education. The 
Division of Higher Education is doing the study for the National 
Council on Social Work Education with a grant of $31,000 which 
the Council secured from the Carnegie Corporation. The survey 
will center on the character and variety of training programs 
and on criteria for their accreditation in an effort to bring train- 
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ing in line with the nature and variety of positions available in 
public and private welfare agencies. For the past two years 
Dr. Hollis has devoted most of his time, as Chief of the Veterans 
Educational Facilities Program of the Division, to the direction 
of staffs in nine regional offices which, in cooperation with the 
Federal Works Agency, have transferred to colleges $115,000,000 
worth of war surplus equipment and 17,000,000 square feet of 
buildings for use in providing instruction for veterans. 


BRITAIN AND THE FULBRIGHT ACT®: On September 22, 
1948, an agreement was signed between the governments of the 
United Kingdom and the United States which will put the United 
States legislation known as the Fulbright Act into effect. Mr. 
Ernest Bevin signed for the United Kingdom, and Mr. Don C. 
Bliss, Charge d’ Affaires of the United States Embassy in London, 
for the United States. Senator Fulbright was present at the 
signing. 

The agreement signed on September 22 at the House of Com- 
mons deals with the establishment of a Joint Commission which 
will make recommendations for the use of funds, not to exceed 
the sterling equivalent of $1,000,000 a year, which are made 
available by the Government of the United Kingdom to the 
Treasurer of the United States under the Joint Statement of 
December 6, 1945. 

Under the Joint Statement the sterling equivalent of $50,000,- 
000 of the total of $650,000,000 realized from the sale of United 
States surplus property in Great Britain may be spent within 
the United Kingdom and British Colonial Dependencies. The 
equivalent of $20,000,000 of this $50,000,000 is expected to be 
utilized for educational purposes for the benefit of advanced 
students of both countries. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN announces a gift of $40,000 from the late Mary Ander- 
sen of Madison, Wisconsin. This brings the Association’s Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund to $953,250. The program offers 
fellowships for women scholars to conduct projects in advanced 
research. Since V-E Day, the Association has extended its fel- 

* Material submitted by British Information Services. 
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lowship program to enable 55 women from 17 countries to study 
in American colleges and has offered 27 fellowships to women of 
this country. 


COLLEGE PUBLICITY MANUAL, edited by W. Emerson 
Reck, is a book that will be very useful to everyone concerned 
with public relations in the educational field. It analyzes all 
channels of publicity and the specific techniques of using them 
as well as the gathering and evaluating of materials and the 
efficient operation of the publicity office. The contributors to 
the study, which was sponsored by the American Colleges Public 
Relations Association and endorsed by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges, are men and women well qualified by long ex- 
perience in publicity programs of seventeen leading American 
_ universities and colleges. Harper & Brothers, New York. 


EDUCATION FOR PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
is a report of the proceedings of the Inter-Professions Conference 
on Education for Professional Responsibility which was held 
at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, on April 12-14, 1948, on the 
interchange of ideas by teachers in the schools of divinity, 
medicine, law, engineering and business, and discussion of their 
common problems. . Carnegie Press, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh. 


CORRECTION: In the October issue of the BULLETIN we 
listed Dr. Daniel J. O’Neill, new president of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Portland, Maine, as former administrative assistant there. 
This was an error inasmuch as Dr. O’Neill was administrative as- 
sistant and professor at Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island, before taking the presidency at St. Joseph’s. 


THE ANNUAL MERETING will be held at Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, January 10—12, 1949, and will have as its theme, 
“‘The Colleges for World Service.’’ 


WITH DEEP REGRET we announce the death of two mem- 
bers of our Board of Directors: Alexander Guerry, on October 
19, and Winslow S. Anderson, on November 13. 











THE COLLEGE AND THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


JAMES B. CONANT 
PRESIDENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


N these days the function of a university as an educational 
institution cannot be considered apart from the kind of world 
in which we live. - Indeed, I doubt if a critical examination of the 
history of universities would show that they were ever as divorced 
from the problems of the day as some critics have alleged. To be 
sure, we have all heard of the ivory tower attitude of the scholar 
and particular examples of academic blindness can, of course, 
be cited. But by and large the atmosphere of a community of 
students and professors reflects the emotional attitudes of the 
nation of which it is a part. Therefore, it is not entirely in- 
appropriate at the beginning of an academic year to consider the 
specific problems of the present even though the main concern 
of academic men as such must be with less transitory phenomena 
than those reported in the daily press. 

In the three years that have elapsed since we celebrated victory 
over the Axis powers events have moved rapidly and in a direc- 
tion far from pleasing to the peace-loving inhabitants of these 
United States. Much of what seemed uncertain and ambiguous 
in the fall of 1945 is now startlingly clear; the picture of the 
future which has emerged is by no means soothing to one’s nerves. 
We seem to be fated to live in a divided world for many years to 
come. The ideological conflict between the believers in the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin doctrine and the rest of the civilized world seems 
to promise at best a long period of an armed truce. The major 
problem of the immediate future is how can we prevent such a 
truce from terminating in another global conflict. This question 
is equalled in importance only by a second, namely, how can we 
find a way out of the armed truce and move into a period of 
relatively peaceful competition between the rival ideologies which 
now divide the world. 

At all events these postwar years have certainly been a field 
day for Cassandras. Those who temperamentally like to wring 


Nore: Substance of remarks made at opening Chapel Service, September 
28, 1948. 
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their hands have been daily provided with ample opportunity 
to exercise their pessimistic zeal. On the one hand we are told 
that the new weapons of mass destruction and the uneasy peace 
between the Soviet Union and the western democracies mean 
that war is inevitable and with it the extinction of a large frac- 
tion of the human race. On the same page with such dire forebod- 
ings we may read that it is not decimation of the population that 
need alarm us but rather a plundered planet and an uncontrolled 
rate of reproduction of certain national and ethnic groups. 

A skeptic may hazard a suggestion that these two dangers at 
least have different algebraic signs. Assuming the worst, one 
is not sure whether to prophesy too many or too few people living 
on this planet fifty or a hundred years from now. But I do not 
want to consider what seem to me the fallacies in many of the 
alarmist warnings and extreme forebodings with which the press 
and radio are filled. 

What I wish to discuss very briefly this morning is the relation 
of the work of a university to the present near-panic reaction of 
certain people in the United States. For quite apart from the 
specific educational tasks of our various faculties we may hope 
that the University has something to contribute to the general at- 
titude of its graduates when as citizens of this country they face 
the practical questions of their day. If my diagnosis of the pres- 
ent be at all correct, the disquieting features of today will be with 
us for many years to come. Therefore the debates about domestic 
and foreign policy will vigorously proceed, and the alarm about 
the future of this nation, or of civilization, indeed of the human 
race, will continue to be heard even when the youngest members of 
this audience will have long since ended their period of formal 
education. ° 

If this be so, then I submit that the prime need of our university 
graduates is intellectual and moral courage. For however much 
one may discount the wild talk of ill-informed prophets or the 
calculated misinformation of special pleaders, the realities of the 
civilized world will be sufficiently grim to frighten many men. 
Yet unless one is a blind proponent of a specific panacea for the 
present ills of a war-torn world, one can hardly maintain that we 
are likely to solve our problems if we approach them in a spirit 
of abject fear. On the contrary, we must have the boldness re- 
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quired to regard possible disaster with as much calmness as 
possible good fortune ; we must be content with reckoning in terms 
of probabilities; we must resist the temptation to believe that 
because modern man can survey the present with miraculous ease 
(thanks to modern methods of communication) he can therefore 
foresee the future more clearly than in other times. In short, 
we must be reconciled to our limitations as mere mortals in spite 
of the triumphs of the machines we build. 

I said at the outset of my remarks that an academic community 
reflects the spirit of the times. Periods of overoptimism or ex- 
treme pessimism sweeping over a people are bound to influence the 
attitude of students and professors. Yet I believe that the nature 
of both general and professional study tends to act as a damper 
on all such phenomena of mass neurosis. A scholar is permitted 
a luxury not afforded to most men and women who are active 
participants in world affairs: he may suspend judgment on many 
issues and await the arrival of new evidence even if the delay 
amounts to years. Furthermore, the very process of education if 
it is properly carried out requires the constant opportunity of ex- 
amining a problem from many angles. Snap judgments and 
facile predictions based merely on hunches, while by no means 
absent in academic circles, are certainly not calculated to en- 
hance the reputation of a scholar. 

Our methods of procedure in a college or university are rela- 
tively leisurely, though this fact is rarely appreciated by the 
student. Certainly we do not operate on a twelve-month calendar 
or a three-shift basis. In terms of imparting certain skills or a 
body of knowledge we could certainly complete our various as- 
signments in many fewer months. But professional education by 
its nature seeks for abroad base of understanding complex mat- 
ters; general education even more so. It might not be far wrong 
to say that throughout the University the major portion of the 
efforts of the student is directed to studying problems or situa- 
tions, not with the purpose of learning the ‘‘right’’ answer but 
with the avowed intent of evoking a critical attitude and stimulat- 
ing imaginative thought. How far the habits thus engendered are 
of value to those who subsequently must wrestle with immediate 
issues as professional men in a terrifyingly complex world may 
well be argued. There is such a thing as being too unwilling to 
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commit oneself to a course of action. But it is my own conviction 
that for every man in a position of responsibility today who sins 
because of his over-judicious approach, there are nine who are 
neither helping themselves nor the nation by accepting slogans as 
realities and jumping at conclusions. 

In an age in which methods of communication are such that 
bad news from every quarter pounds upon our sensibilities almost 
hourly, we must doggedly determine to limit to a bare minimum 
the acceptance of hearsay evidence. We must forego the emo- 
tional satisfaction of letting our sympathies be swept away either 
by the evils which surround us or proposals for Utopias which 
rain upon us from every side. A man must endeavor to be a 
rational human being without becoming a dehumanized intel- 
lectual machine. A deep concern for the welfare of humanity, a 
desire to participate in a struggle for a better world can be coupled 
with a skeptical approach to many matters. Easy solution for 
hard problems must be tested in the light of history and an ac- 
curate knowledge of current situations. To the extent that a 
university today can develop a critical attitude in its students 
and fortify their idealism and their courage, it will have suc- 
ceeded in its task. 














THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES AND THE RE- 
PORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


GOODRICH C. WHITE 
PRESIDENT, EMoRY UNIVERSITY 


HE doom of the church-related college has been sounded a good 
many times during the last several decades, both by friends 
and by enemies. That doom has not yet fallen. I do not believe 
it would fall if every recommendation in the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education were adopted and made 
effective. It is my conviction that the Report can be seen not 
as threat but as challenge to the churches and their colleges. 

Three basic commitments can be said to underlie the Report; 
there are others which determine specific recommendations, but 
these, stated briefly and as simply as I can put them, seem funda- 
mental: (1) a commitment to the democratic ideal, (2) a com- 
mitment to belief in the importance of education in a democracy, 
(3) a commitment to belief in the importance of democracy in 
education. 

Reject any one of these three and most of the Report, in the 
large and in detail, will be rejected. Acceptance of all three does ° 
not, of course, imply acceptance of all or even the major part of 
the recommendations. Room remains for much disagreement on 
specifics. But without agreement on these simple fundamentals 
there is no common meeting ground for discussion of details. 

I turn now to those aspects of the Report which bear directly 
upon the plans and the future of the church-related college in 
higher education for American democracy. I list them in order: 
(1) the ‘‘secular’’ nature of the Report, (2) the issue of Federal 
aid for church-related and other privately controlled institutions, 
and (3) the suggested limitations on expansion of private insti- 
tutions relative to the publicly-supported institutions. 

It ought, it seems to me, to be apparent why this Report could 


* Condensation of address delivered July 26, 1948, at the Southeastern 
Conference of Church-Related Colleges, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
and submitted to the Commission on Christian Higher Education for pub- 
lication in the Bulletin. 
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not embody a plea for Christian education, for religious educa- 
tion, or for religion. The Commission was appointed under gov- 
ernment auspices. The principle of separation of church and 
state is rooted deep in our American philosophy and in our 
government structure. A commission such as this had to think 
in terms of democracy, not of religion. This was so much a 
matter of course that there was no discussion of this particular 
issue. 

There was, I am sure, no hostility to religion. Probably a sub- 
stantial majority of the Commission, if working under different 
auspices, would have affirmed religious faith, an interest in 
religious education and an interest in church-related and other 
private colleges. To go much beyond this would have, I suspect, 
been imposible under any auspices because of the variety of back- 
grounds and points of view, educational and religious. This is 
true however: a check of the roster of membership of the Commis- 
sion will reveal that a majority of members of the Commission 
were, or had been, directly related in one capacity or another, to 
privately supported and controlled institutions. Some, even, of 
those serving in administrative capacity in state institutions 
maintained also official connection with church-related institu- 
tions and expressed their belief in and concern for them. 

This Commission could not make any utterance on religion. 
There is nothing to stop such an utterance from a commission 
appointed by the churches or representing church-related schools. 
It would be interesting to see what kind of utterance could be 
agreed upon by a commission including representatives of all 
the major religious groups in this country. I would hope, but 
with no great assurance, that it might be constructive, positive 
and specific in its affirmations and proposals. Of course, too, it 
is proper and desirable that each of the churches, and such groups 
of churches as can reach significant common agreements, make 
statements as to their faith and their programs for higher educa- 
tion. 

There are many paragraphs and sentences in the Report that 
are a wide-open invitation to the religiously minded to come in 
and say: ‘‘this religion can do—and religion alone.’’ The Com- 
mission could not say this. Others of us, as individuals and as 
like-minded groups, can say it. It is up to us to make our case. 
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On the issue of Federal aid to church-related colleges—to 
privately-controlled and supported institutions generally—a 
strong dissenting statement was filed by the two Catholic members 
of the Commission. (The issue, of course, relates not alone to the 
use of Federal funds but to the use of any public funds in support 
of other than public schools.) The strongest opposition to the 
use of public funds for private institutions was expressed by the 
Methodist bishop and the Jewish rabbi.. The position taken by 
the Catholics was quite consistent with the position uniformly 
taken by the representatives of that church. It is not opposition 
to Federal aid for education; it is insistence that in the distribu- 
tion of public funds private institutions should share proportion- 
ately with public institutions ; and it seems to imply opposition to 
any program of Federal aid which does not include this provision. 

It should be noted, of course, that the students who choose to 
attend private institutions, church-related and other, may share 
in the proposed scholarship and fellowship programs on equal 
terms. Moreover, there is nothing in the recommendations to 
prevent contractual relationships between government and private 
institutions for special types of educational service or research. 
But on the question of public grants direct to the institutions for 
buildings and for current operating expenses, the members of the 
Commission, with the exception of the two Catholic members, 
were of one mind. 

I must make one other point: there may be those who fear 
Federal control as an inevitable concomitant of Federal aid. 
But this is a different issue. The issue here is that of the use of 
public funds for the support of private institutions. And the 
preponderance of Protestant opinion is, I think, in opposition to 
such a policy. 

On the question of potential future enrolment in privately con- 
trolled institutions, the key statements in the Report seem to me 
to be these: ‘‘the quality of the program should not be sacrificed 
for increased enrolment. It follows, therefore, that the load to be 
borne by privately controlled institutions should not exceed that 
which these institutions can support adequately with the potential 
yield of the sources of income available to them’’... . ‘‘it is 
the considered opinion of the Commission that in the future, 
certainly up to 1960, the privately controlled institutions will be 
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able to serve each year about 900,000 students.’’ . . . ‘‘Thus, it 
is conceded that the great expansion in numbers to be served 
by higher education will of necessity be borne by institutions 
publicly controlled.’’* 

I can only say that this seems to me to be sound. The privately 
controlled institutions are challenged to concentrate their efforts 
upon attaining quality and strength rather than upon expansion. 
I think this is what they should do. Their value and influence will 
depend upon their being good, not upon their being large and 
numerous. Too many of them now are weak. They will be a 
leaven and a safeguard in higher education only if they are strong. 
The job of mass education (with no invidious implications), with 
its increasing numbers and its almost infinite variety, must, I 
think, be recognized as a job to be done by publicly supported 
and controlled institutions. The church-related college is chal- 
lenged not to compete in this field but to do a specialized and 
limited job—and to do it well. To attempt to do everything is 
to run the risk (and we have already suffered from such efforts) 
of spreading our resources too thin and of failing in the field 
of service which is peculiarly ours. 

I began. by suggesting that the Report may be viewed as a 
challenge rather than a treat to the colleges of the church. I now 
say that my own judgment is that it should be so viewed. I think 
it would be a mistake to take an attitude of antagonism toward 
the Report because it does not put major emphasis upon the 
importance of religion in education. That emphasis can be 
provided under auspices which justify it on the ground of con- 
viction and faith. I think it would be a mistake for us to oppose - 
the proposed extension of educational opportunity under public 
auspices and with the support of public funds on the ground that 
we of the church-related colleges are not also getting public funds. 
I think it a mistake to oppose the Report on the ground that the 
church-related colleges will enroll a smaller proportion of the 
youth in the upper chronological levels of education. I think 
the churches and those interested in the institutions of higher 
education with church connections should support the proposals 
to extend and make more effective the opportunities for higher 
education for American democracy. We should then define, 

* Vol. V, p. 11 
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establish and justify our place in the over-all plans to this end— 
beyond the peradventure of doubt. Our attitude should, in the 
main, be positive, not negative. There may be disagreement on 
some of the basic principles and recommendations, but the dis- 
agreements should not, I think, be in terms of the church-related 
or private versus the publicly-controlled and tax-supported in- 
stitutions. Not competition but supplementation, coordination 
and cooperation should characterize inter-institutional relation- 
ships. The job to be done is too big, the challenge too great, for 
rivalry and jealousy and duplication of effort and competitive 
waste to be justified. 

To what, then are we challenged? In summary, and with little 

elaboration, I venture the following: 

(1) We must define and delimit our field of service and attempt 
only what we can do superlatively well. Liberal arts 
education and the education of its ministry seem to me to 
be the fields in which the church has peculiar and inalien- 
able responsibility. Only as special circumstances or 
inescapable responsibilities to a constituency require 
should the church feel an obligation to project programs in 
in other fields. . 

(2) We must emphasize quality. There is no place for the 
shoddy and the superficial in the church’s program of 
higher education. Whatever we do must be done superla- 
tively well. This does not mean service only to the intel- 
lectual elite. But it does mean good education for all who 
seek it from us. Our institutions, whatever their type of 
service, must be strong. 

(3) We must, then, get support, first of all, by meriting it 
beyond question and, second, by more effective, continuous, 
and coordinated programs of support by the churches and 
of fund-raising from other proper sources. 

(4) We must make our religious teaching and influence more 
effective, not by compulsion, not by dogmatic authori- 
tarianism, but by winsomeness, by hard thinking, by 
positive and well-grounded convictions as to the faith we 
profess and by the ability to state this faith with confidence 
and with convincing appeal to the youthful intellect and 
heart. 
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(5) We must make our educational ministry through home 
and church more effective, especially to the multiplied 
thousands of our youth from Prostestant homes who attend 
our state colleges and universities. Usually the approach is 
wide open; typically, the officials of state institutions wel- 
come and encourage the programs of the churches on their 
campuses. It is our responsibility to be sure that these 
programs are something more than superficial and senti- 
mental appeals to denominational loyalty. 

It is my conviction that the church-related and other privately 
controlled colleges have a vital, an important and a permanent 
place in our plans and programs for higher education for Ameri- 
ean democracy; that the maintenance of their place and the 
effectiveness of their service depend wholly on the wisdom, the 
vision, the devotion and the generosity of those who believe in 
them, who determine their policies and who foster them; and that 
no external threat, real or imagined, can destroy them if vision, 
wisdom, devotion and generosity can in full measure be brought 
to bear upon their problems. 











A FREE AND FAITHFUL CITIZEN 


DONALD R, RICHBERG 


HE men and women of tomorrow will be forced to choose. 

They will become the free and faithful citizens of a govern- 
ment which they control, or the fear-ridden subjects of a govern- 
ment which controls them. 

These alternatives are not yet clearly seen by masses of be- 
wildered and worried people. But they are being made more 
visible day by day as the self-proclaimed ‘‘liberators’’ of man- 
kind proceed by force and treachery to free millions of men and 
women from the pains and problems of self-government and give 
them the security and humiliation of an accepted slavery. 

We are told, however, that some irresistible ‘‘wave of the 
future’’ is sweeping humanity into a new way of life that is in- 
evitable. But, in truth, this latest drive of would-be-master-men 
to rule the world: is only a wave of the past. The old wave of 
tyranny is rolling again with renewed violence against the mental 
barriers that great apostles of freedom have raised and main- 
tained throughout recorded history to preserve individual liberty 
and the dignity of the human soul. 

Men and women will resist; their broken, bleeding bodies will 
make impassable barricades, so long as their minds are clear and 
their spirits are resolute. But, the enslavers of today have learned 
much from the defeated enslavers of yesterday. They delay 
the launching of force and treachery against the flesh of free men 
until they have confused their minds and softened their spirits. 

That is why it is more important today to reinvigorate the faith 
of the American people in self-government than it is to draft 
them into armies. Of course we must be ready and willing to fight 
and to die for our freedom, or we are not worthy of it. But, un- 
less we know the profound value of our liberties, unless we really 
understand that self-control and self-discipline in the exercise of 
our liberties are essential to preserve them, we will make poor 
soldiers in the battle for freedom. 

It is a time when we may well refrain from boasting, and 

Nore: Address given at Third National Conference on Citizenship, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 19, 1948. 
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candidly consider our weakness as citizens. We have a great com- 
mon heritage; but if we are too selfish, too short-sighted and too 
self-indulgent to defend it by common sacrifice and equal devotion 
to a common cause, we will lose that great common heritage. 

We will not long remain free citizens if we are not faithful 
citizens. 

We need not scold one another, with a million pots calling a 
million kettles black. We can begin by confessing that most of 
us frequently lose sight of the simplest, most fundamental princi- 
ples of good citizenship, in the confusion and uncertainties of 
our complex modern life. Of course there are a few exalted souls 
who, according to their own conceit, never go astray and are 
always right. They need no advice. But, the rest of us may gain 
strength by an honest confession of frequent error. 

What are some of the prineiples of good citizenship which we 
often fail to follow? 

One is the principle of obedience to law. 

Another is the principle that a free society must be a self-dis- 
ciplined society. 

Another is the principle that a free government can be sustained 
only by a free economy. 

Probably these three are enough big principles to squeeze into 
one little talk. 

Why is it that we, American citizens, fail so frequently to obey 
the laws that we enact? 

Primarily this is because our inbred love of individual liberty 
permits us to make a virtue of a disobedience that we should 
regard as a sin. 

We know that traffic laws are written to make highway travel 
safe. But, we foolishly enjoy substituting individual judgment 
for a rule of law, if there is no policeman watching us. 

This brings us to a second cause of national lawlessness. In 
order to maintain the democratic quality of local self-government 
and to preserve individual liberty, we have devised a complicated 
system of local, state and national laws, all under the dominion of 
constitutional laws that limit majority powers and establish 
minority rights. As a result, law-making in the United States is 
a tremendous business. The volume of city ordinances, state laws, 
federal laws and judge-made laws is so enormous that no one 
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engaged in any large business can function without the constant, 
and often unreliable, advice of a lawyer. 

The effect of frequent conflict and uncertainty in the laws is to 
encourage the disregard or evasion of any legal rule that might 
hamper a citizen in doing what he wished to do. And, as a final 
justification for deliberate lawlessness, the free citizen can always 
assert that an offensive law is actually not a law, because it violates 
some constitutional restriction upon the power of our law-makers 
to make laws. 

Thus we come to a third cause of national lawlessness; and 
that is a deep difference of opinion among Americans as to the 
extent to which our government should regulate the daily life and 
work of our citizens. 

There are millions of men and women in the United States 
today who earnestly believe that a modern government should ac- 
cept a large measure of a social responsibility for the welfare of 
all citizens. They believe that the government should insure the 
development and control of enterprises that will provide employ- 
ment for all able and willing workers, that the government should 
insure everyone an education to the extent of his capacity, and 
then insure a good living out of satisfactory employment, or at 
least a tolerable living for those who are, for any reason, incapable 
of self-support. 

The great majority of our citiznes who have this idealistic con- 
cept of what a governmental can and should do are still desirous of 
preserving individual liberty, which can only exist where individ- 
ual rights of property and individual liberties of contract are pre- 
served. Accordingly these citizens believe that by a combination of 
government enterprises and government regulation of private 
enterprises, the government can lead us into the promised land of 
state socialism, without exercising the tyrannical authority of a 
communist dictatorship. Nothing is more alluring than the pros- 
pect of having one’s cake after eating it. How satisfactory it would 
be to have a benevolent despotism insure every man a good living 
and at the same time his individual liberty in the making and 
spending of his income! This is the childhood concept of a per- 
fect parent. It is a childish concept of a perfect government. 

It is not necessary for me to reveal all the prejudices of an old- 
fashioned liberal (now called a ‘‘reactionary’’) in order to ques- 
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tion whether our form of government can accept and fulfill such a 
social responsibility. It has been made quite evident by experi- 
ments at home and abroad that only one central government, ex- 
ercising a national police power, can even attempt such a task. 

Thus it is only necessary for an old-fashioned liberal to point 
out: First, the national and state governments of these United 
States, whose powers are carefully limited by constitutional re- 
strictions, were not created or intended as fit instruments for the 
establishment and control of a socialized economy. 

Second, it would be necessary to enlarge the powers of the na- 
tional government and to make all state and local governments 
completely subordinate to a practically unlimited national au- 
thority, in order to establish and maintain a socialized economy. 

Third, when such a national government is established the 
American people will no longer be free citizens enjoying self- 
government. They will become the subjects of a totalitarian 
government. This means that in reality they will become the 
subjects of an all-powerful ruling class operating a lawfully 
established police state, with a dictatorship which will be irresisti- 
ble by any means short of civil war. 

This is why the men and women of America must choose today 
whether they wish to remain free citizens, faithful to the govern- 
ment established by the Constitution of the United States, or 
whether they really believe that that form of government has 
outlived its usefulness and that an utterly different form of 
government should be established in its place. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the idea that we are deeply 
concerned with the difference between the actual communist pro- 
gram to overthrow our government by force and the ostensible 
program to accomplish the triumph of national socialism by peace- 
ful means. 

Let us acknowledge the right of free citizens to seek to change 
our form of government by peaceful means. But, let us be reso- 
lute and uncompromising in our opposition to reactionary reform 
that calls itself liberalism. Let us have strength in our conviction 
that when men lose faith in the only form of government in 
which individual liberty is preserved, they lose faith in themselves. 
Then they are no longer free men and women. They are willing 
to sell liberty for a promise of security. They are willing to 
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become serfs in a modern feudalism, which will be more tyrannical 
than the feudalism that our ancestors destroyed centuries ago. 

Those of us who are resolved to remain the free and faithful 
citizens of our Republic must understand, not only that the laws 
of the land should be obeyed, but also that a free society must be 
a self-disciplined society. 

If only the presence of a policeman ner murder or rob- 
bery or mob rule, our lives and property would not be safe and our 
freedom would be always shadowed by fear. It is not fear of pun- 
ishment, but respect for law, that controls the conduct of a large 
majority in a free society. Individuals or minorities who only 
yield obedience to a policeman’s club are not faithful citizens. 
They are not worthy of the freedom which they abuse. 

If a majority were as lawless as a minority of our citizens are 
from time to time, we would face a choice between anarchy, 
which could not be endured, and the iron rule of a militarized 
government, which would preserve order by severe restraints on 
individual freedom. 

Without naming persons. let us call the roll to identify a few 
outstanding types of unfaithful citizens. 

To begin with those for whom there is the least excuse, let us 
place the business monopolist at the head of our list. The simple 
fact that a free government can be sustained only by a free 
economy is often forgotten, but never successfully ignored. It 
is the inevitable tendency of human beings who enjoy the posses- 
sion of a little power to seek to enlarge it steadily toward that 
ultimate illusion of absolute control. Competition is a stimulat- 
ing, but also a tiresome factor in making a success of one’s work. 
Competition is the life of trade, but may cause the death of a 
trader. So the desire to eliminate what is apparently ‘‘ destructive 
competition”’ is natural, and therefore any free government which 
is supportable only by a free economy, must be eternally vigilant 
to prevent and destroy private monopolies. 

There is no easy escape from this obligation by undertaking 
public ownership or public regulation of monopolies. Some 
natural monopolies can wisely be excluded from the area of free 
enterprise and be state owned, like the postal service, or can be 
state regulated like telephone, electric and gas service. But, to 
preserve a free economy, the vast area in which goods and services 
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are produced and distributed for common use must be kept free 
from detailed political regulation and subject to the automatic 
regulation of a real competition to satisfy consumer demands in an 
open market. 

With the best intentions and large appropriations the national 
government cannot prevent all monopolistic practices by business- 
men, any more than a competent police force can prevent all 
automobile accidents or robberies or embezzlements. In order to 
maintain a genuine competition as the regulator of production 
costs and selling prices, we must rely mainly, not on the public 
prosecution of monopolists but on willing obedience to anti- 
monopoly laws by private business managers. Those who do not 
already know this, should be educated to understand that the 
elimination of monopolistic practices is just as essential to the 
life of private enterprise as the elimination of dishonesty and 
fraud in dealing with customers and investors. 

It is an extraordinary development that today the most con- 
spicuous and effective monopolists regulating the production costs, 
and thereby the selling prices, of American products are not the 
managers who represent ownership, but those representatives of 
organized labor who have become in fact business regulators with 
great authority. 

We cannot place these labor leaders on a list of law-breaking 
- monopolists, however, because, through a series of political 
blunders our national laws provide, first, that labor union mo- 
nopolies can be lawfully organized, and second, that monopolistic 
controls of industry and trade by labor unions are lawful. 

Nevertheless, we should point out that labor leaders are blinded 
by self-interest and unfaithful to their free citizenship when they 
resist laws enacted to destroy their monopolistic powers. If these 
are not destroyed, they will in the end themselves destroy a com- 
petitive economy which is the only economic system in which 
labor can be free. 

Next on our roll of unfaithful citizens we should list those poli- 
ticians who, as legislators, stretch their authority by artful eva- 
sion of constitutional limitations upon their power. Along with 
them are executives who stretch the authority vested in them by 
dubious laws. And then there should be a place of appropriate 
dishonor for judges who stretch their authority so as to sanctify 
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unconstitutional laws which they personally approve, or to nullify 
laws which they disapprove. 

There is little to be said in excuse for these constitution stretch- 
ers. Every public official is sworn to support the Constitution. 
The restriction of political power to preserve individual liberty 
is a foundation principle of the Constitution. 

Therefore, whenever it is doubtful whether the Constitution 
has authorized our lawmakers to substitute government controls 
for individual judgment that doubt should be resolved in favor 
of individual liberty. 

We have seen in recent years a great variety of laws enacted 
by Congress under the alleged authority of a constitutional grant 
of power to regulate commerce ‘‘among the several states.’’ Bit 
by bit, local government of local commerce within the states has 
been destroyed. Bit by bit, executive officials have stretched their 
authority beyond even the vision of legislative stretchers. Bit 
by bit, stretching judges have sanctified the executive and legis- 
lative stretching. 

Today the question is: Has the Constitution been permanently 
stretched out of its original shape into the prophetic shape of 
things to come? If we cannot restore the original shape, can 
we prevent further distortion? Or, shall we go on stretching it 
until the fabric of our government breaks down under the in- 
tolerable strain of encouraging the growth of national socialism 
within the frame of a government designed to secure the blessings 
of liberity to all its citizens? 

There is another type of politician who merits dishonorable 
mention on our roll call. That is the fanatic champion of special 
interests who threatens to desert his fellow-citizens in a time of 
national need unless his demands are met. The milder dis- 
loyalists only threaten to stop work that is essential for national 
defense unless wages or working conditions are made satisfactory 
to them. The ranker disloyalists threaten to refuse to fight for 
their country unless the armed services are organized and oper- 
ated in accord with their ideas. It may be suggested that those 
who are unwilling to work or fight for their country against a 
foreign foe should be relieved of all the benefits as well as the 
burdens of a citizenship which they betray. 

Before we close our roll call we must list two opposing types of 
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unfaithful citizens, who are unwilling to rely solely upon lawful 
procedures to accomplish their aims. Both are ready and willing 
to resort to mob rule when they cannot gain their ends by peace- 
ful, orderly methods. 

At one extreme we have those who organize secret societies and 
vigilance committees, either to prevent the enforcement of laws 
or take law enforcement into their own hands. 

At another extreme we have those who openly organize mass 
picketing and gangster methods of intimidating persons who will 
not support the policies or submit to the discipline of labor unions. 

So long as organized labor was struggling for existence, so long 
as the arbitrary use of money power seemed to justify the militant 
use of man power, so long as the law protected economic coercion 
by employers and restrained economic coercion by employees, 
the lawlessness of labor organizations had the excuse, if not the 
justification, of apparent necessity. 

We can understand the reluctance of labor leaders now to lay 
aside any of the weapons with which they have waged a successful 
warfare to obtain the power of self-protection and self-advance-. 
ment. But, the abuses of this labor power by many labor leaders 
in recent years, the recklessness with which the entire public 
interest has been sacrificed, even in time of war, to advance the 
private interests of well organized minorities, have made it plain 
that the dominance of the general walfare must be reestablished 
by law. The law has given and the law must take away the spe- 
cial privileges and immunities by virtue of which labor unions 
have been practically licensed to violate the laws that punish 
all others who engage in comparable conspiracies to injure their fel- 
low-citizens. 

It is reasonable to hope and to demand that in the near future 
the leaders of organized labor will ally themselves with other 
faithful citizens in support of a government of law and order, 
under which men are free from all forms of public or private 
tyranny. Those who are unwilling to sustain such a government 
should openly acknowledge their preference for a dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and no longer pose as the champions of a de- 
mocracy. 

This word ‘‘democracy’’ is being astntiel to such base uses 
nowadays that it would be well for every free and faithful citizen 
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procedures to accomplish their aims. Both are ready and willing 
to resort to mob rule when they cannot gain their ends by peace- 
ful, orderly methods. 

At one extreme we have those who organize secret societies and 
vigilance committees, either to prevent the enforcement of laws 
or take law enforcement into their own hands. 

At another extreme we have those who openly organize mass 
picketing and gangster methods of intimidating persons who will 
not support the policies or submit to the discipline of labor unions. 

So long as organized labor was struggling for existence, so long 
as the arbitrary use of money power seemed to justify the militant 
use of man power, so long as the law protected economic coercion 
by employers and restrained economic coercion by employees, 
the lawlessness of labor organizations had the excuse, if not the 
justification, of apparent necessity. 

We can understand the reluctance of labor leaders now to lay 
aside any of the weapons with which they have waged a successful 
warfare to obtain the power of self-protection and self-advance-. 
ment. But, the abuses of this labor power by many labor leaders 
in recent years, the recklessness with which the entire public 
interest has been sacrificed, even in time of war, to advance the 
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by law. The law has given and the law must take away the spe- 
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have been practically licensed to violate the laws that punish 
all others who engage in comparable conspiracies to injure their fel- 
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It is reasonable to hope and to demand that in the near future 
the leaders of organized labor will ally themselves with other 
faithful citizens in support of a government of law and order, 
under which men are free from all forms of public or private 
tyranny. Those who are unwilling to sustain such a government 
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This word ‘‘democracy’’ is being perverted to such base uses 
nowadays that it would be well for every free and faithful citizen 
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to have a clear understanding of what a democratic government 
should do for him and what it should not do. If he understands 
that our democracy should guarantee him individual liberty and 
equality of opportunity to pursue happiness according to his 
ambitions and to achieve his ambitions according to his abilities, 
he will be satisfied with our democratic constitutional form of 
government. 

If, however, a citizen of the United States believes that his 
government should control all property rights, a control destruc- 
tive of individual liberty, and should accept responsibility for 
providing all citizens with employment and a state regulated in- 
come, and should establish an economic and social equality for all 
citizens, he cannot be faithful to our form of government. That 
concept of government is not written into our Constitution. It is 
written into the constitution of communist Russia. 

It is the fashion of many who are dissatisfied with our Con- 
stitution te quote the phrase ‘‘all men are created equal,’’ which 
is not written in the Constitution, but in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. However, that famous phrase is the declaration 
of a political principle—that is, that all men are created equal 
in the eye of the law. Ina democracy all men have equal political 
rights, the right to participate equally in government and the 
right to equal treatment by the government. 

Neither Thomas Jefferson nor any other signer of the Declara- 
tion, nor any signer of the Constitution, ever made the obviously 
false statement that all men are created equal in ability or char- 
acter—and no one except a communist with his tongue in his 
cheek ever claimed that a government could or should guarantee 
to all men an equal share in the products of a society and an 
equality of treatment by their fellow-citizens. 

Men are created different, and so unequal in ability and char- 
acter that education cannot make a wise man out of a born fool; 
nor can lack of education make a fool out of a born wise man. 
Men are created unequal in physical as well as mental strength. 
A congenital weakling is not created as the physical equal of a 
born athlete. 

Equality is not something that you are born with. It is some- 
thing that you may create. You may be well born and degrade 
yourself to an equality with rogues. You may be poorly born 
and lift yourself to an equality with great servants of mankind. 
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Every effort by law to create an artificial equality among men 
is doomed to failure, because no man-made law can change a 
natural law. We might write an anti-gravitation law but we 
could not enforce it. 

The founders of our government were democrats because they 
believed in individual liberty, but not in the liberty of men to 
oppress their fellow men. So they sought to safeguard the 
liberties of the weak as well as the strong and to protect the 
essential freedom of individuals and minorities from suppression 
by majority rule. And, thus they created equality of oppor- 
tunity. But they left men free to think and speak and worship as 
they pleased, free to associate and make agreements with whom 
they pleased, free to like or to dislike things and people, regardless 
of what things and people other men like and dislike. They left 
men free to acquire and use private property, which is essential 
to individual liberty. 

We live in a world far different from that world in which our 
Constitution was written. But in all the changing years since the 
founding of our government, no gathering of wise men has ever 
designed a government that has preserved human freedom, and 
created opportunities for the protection and advancement of 
human welfare, more effectively than the government established 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

New forms of tyranny have been devised in every decade of 
human history. But, under the government created by our Con- 
stitution the American people for one hundred and sixty years 
have been developing steadfastly a greater measure of individual 
liberty and a higher standard of living for more people than have 
ever been enjoyed anywhere else on earth. 

Poverty, injustice and suffering in other lands may lead their 
peoples to experiment with new political systems, to substitute a 
controlled economy for a free economy, and to relinquish liberty 
for political promises of security. But here in the United States, 
where the masses of the people are free men and women, enjoying 
greater economic security and more material satisfactions and 
spiritual freedom than any other people have ever known, why 
should we lend attentive ears to the apostles of new political 
creeds? Why should we regard it ‘as a progressive or :iberal 
policy to abandon constitutional restraints upon the powers of 
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our public officials and to invest them with an ever-expanding au- 
thority to regulate our daily lives? 

To give the rulers of a nation the power to make people prosper- 
ous and free from fear is to give them also the power to exploit 
and ruin people and make them slaves of fear. Let us continue 
to withhold such dangerous power from our public officials. Let 
us retain our powers of self-government rooted in the soil of in- 
dustrial freedom. Let us pray God that the vast majority of the 
men and women of America remain faithful to the only form of 
government under which they can remain free. 











IS THE COLLEGE LIBRARY FINDING ITS PLACE? 


IVAN L. SCHULZE 
LIBRARIAN AND PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


ACADEMIC oratory has often pronounced college libraries the 

‘‘heart’’ or ‘‘center’’ of instruction in American colleges. 
Actually the college library often stands on the periphery of 
instructional functions and sometimes has been woefully neglected 
in the college budget and building program. During the past 
few years, however, increasing critical attention has been given to 
the library, and so much has been written about its problems by 
administrators, librarians and professors that some synthesis of 
the major issues involved would seem appropriate. 

On one fundamental point there is majority agreement. To 
fulfill its purpose the college library and its services must some- 
how be integrated with the curriculum. The crux of the matter, 
from the viewpoints of all concerned, is the implementation of 
this purpose. 

At the outset the recriminations that have been bandied back 
and forth between faculty and librarians may be dismissed with 
little notice. If some professors are as ignorant of intelligent 
use of libraries as they are alleged to be they belong beyond the 
academic pale. If some college librarians are no more than book- 
spies and guardians they are meager vestiges of an older day. 
These mutual attacks have generated heat, but little light. At 
best they are, perhaps, illustrative of the aberrations of a few 
academic minds. 

- Both professors and librarians are on saner ground in their 
opinion that students need more help in learning to use the 
library adequately, and both have suggested means for affording 
such aid. Library tours for freshmen, handbooks, orientation 
lectures, elective or required one-hour semester courses in the use 
of the library, have all been tried. Open-shelf collections of 
various kinds are more favored than ever before. Stacks have in 
many places lost their sacrosanctness and students wander 
through them freely. For the most part, however, these ways of 
bringing students and library materials together are only pal- 
liatives and, valuable as they are, contribute little or nothing 
473 
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toward the solution of the main problem of coordinating the 
library with the educational functions of the college. Until such 
coordination is accomplished many students will continue to 
flounder in time-wasting bewilderment instead of approaching 
library materials intelligently and with confidence. 

Strangely enough this coordination is assumed by the writers 
of textbooks for the English Composition course, that omnium 
gatherum too often misguidedly foisted upon graduate students 
and cub instructors to teach. For some twenty years these texts 
have included a chapter on the ‘‘research’’ paper, which glibly 
explains a few things about library procedure (card catalogs, in- 
dexes, reference books, periodicals), with a few hasty admonish- 
ments on note taking, organization of material, footnotes and 
bibliography. Having read this illuminating screed the freshman 
is ready, presumably, to write a learned paper on ‘‘Pig Raising 
in the Corn Belt,’’ or ‘‘The Pastoralism of Robert Frost.’’ Be- 
fore him lies only the joy of gathering his raw materials for all 
the papers he will write as a college student and of licking 
them into shape, plenteously interlarded with ‘‘op. cit.’s’’ and 
‘*ibid.’s.’? Could there be worse folly? Truly the freshman is 
thus consigned to the lowest vices of the Ph.D. trust. Years ago 
the writer received his bachelor’s degree in the humanities in 
complete innocence of the mysteries of the 3x5 ruled card. 
Books came before method; the graduate school was kept in its 
place until one entered it of his own volition. But if the fashion 
that has been established by the practice of the past twenty years 
is to remain, something must be done to give it some semblance of 
reasonableness. Since undergraduate term papers are to be 
decorated with footnotes and the other impedimenta of investi- 
gative writing, method and matter must be reconciled so that 
the first will not completely obliterate the second. 

If, as it has been designated, the library is the laboratory of the 
humanities, the student needs an instructor to aid him in his 
problems and to counsel his progress no less than in a laboratory 
of the natural sciences. Of course, much sound advice can be 
offered the student by his professor. But the teacher cannot be 
at his elbow when he is in the travail of producing the stuff of his 
paper or report. Hence both professors and librarians have 
begun to advocate a staff of teacher-librarians to work directly 
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with the student instead of his depending upon what has hitherto 
been called library reference service. 

These teacher-librarians, it has been pointed out, should guide 
the inquirer’s own imagination and effort, rather than simply 
search out materials, should be scholars primarily interested in 
teaching, rather than in library techniques, and not necessarily 
library science graduates. It has also been noticed that to be 
effective this teaching service would require subject specialists 
and trained bibliographers, and that some college and university 
librarians are demanding such instructors to replace the reference 
librarian trained along traditional lines. 

No denial can be made of the soundness of this reasoning. The 
reference librarian who has to take all knowledge for his province 
ean give only desultory, superficial aid. To cite examples, he 
would be as likely to direct a student interested in certain of 
Shakespeare’s women characters to Anna Jameson as to E. E. 
Stoll, or a student wishing elementary information on Hamlet to 
Mr. John Dover Wilson’s What Happens mm Hamlet as to some 
simple expository outline of the play. 

On the other hand, adding a group of subject specialists to the 
library staff would entail its own problems. First, competence 
in the literature and bibliography of a subject field, even fair 
acquaintance, is not attained in few easy lessons. Second, to be 
fully effective the teacher-librarian would require the utmost 
confidence of the course instructor and an intimate knowledge of 
his aims and methods. Third, would the teacher-librarian have 
sufficient instructional work in a single subject to fully occupy 
his time? Fourth, such an instructional group would add thou- 
sands of dollars to the cost of a part of the college already re- 
garded with lackluster eye by some administrators at budget- | 
making time. 

Furthermore, this program would require a new philosophy of 
library science in an academic field in which, during the past 
fifty years, techniques have been permitted to absorb most of the 
training and the careers of librarians. Dominated by this mush- 
rooming of technical processes librarians have largely lost their 
place as humanistic scholars. Important bibliographical works 
are nct frequently their products, and the creative literary effort 
characteristic of earlier American librarians has almost disap- 
peared in a welter of housekeeping methods. 
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This is not to say that librarians and library schools have been 
wholly at fault. Many members of college teaching staffs long for 
freedom from chores but tenuously connected with their true offices 
as teachers and researchers. Along with the rest of Americen col- 
lege education the library has grown ponderous and unwieldy. 
Valiant efforts are being made to control college and university 
libraries physically through the use of union lists, regional de- 
positories, microfilm and micro-print. To relieve congestion in 
the stacks, librarians are urged to enlist faculty aid in stringent 
discarding of out-moded and non-essential material and to 
scrutinize every addition to the book collection. More attention 
than ever before is given to library building construction, with 
modular building, a scheme according to which the interior of a 
library would be so flexible that parts could be put to almost any 
desired use, the latest development. 

All of this is not aimed solely at physical relief but is accom- 
panied by a strong trend away from preoccupation with technical 
processes in the training of librarians, and searching study of 
ways to eliminate, or to simplify, time-consuming records and 
techniques. If this trend persists perhaps there will be evolved 
a new state of librarianship in which training for those library 
assistants who handle technical routines will be quite different 
from the preparation of those who would engage in instruction 
of students or direct the work of the library as a whole. 

Finally, it is salutary that these problems have been so freely 
and thoughtfully discussed and debated by all concerned. Out 
of the present dissatisfaction and the determination to find a 
remedy, much of value has already been accomplished. If all 
continue to shoulder the wheel the college library will ultimately 
reach its goal and become the center of instruction on the campus. 

















THE MUSIC DEPARTMENT IN THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE HAUPTFUEHRER 


AcTING HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
BETHANY COLLEGE 


(THE function of the liberal arts college is to enable its students 

to live a life which is reasonably secure emotionally, receptive 
and inquiring intellectually, understanding and tolerant socially 
and discerning and discriminating culturally. These abilities 
must also be supplemented with a general comprehension of the 
nature of the physical world as demonstrated by scientific dis- 
covery and research and a general knowledge of the social and 
political and cultural organization of society of the present time 
and its relation to such organization of society in the past. In 
short, the liberal arts student acquaints himself with as wide a 
knowledge of human achievement as is possible within the time 
he spends in college so that he is able to assume his own place in 
society intelligently. 

The liberal arts program cannot and ought not to assume the 
responsibility for providing training which is specifically and 
intensively vocational. Such training is the province of special- 
ized schools or of apprenticeships and ‘in service’ training pro- 
grams. However, some concentration in specific fields within the 
liberal arts curriculum relating to definite vocational aims is 
desirable and is usually effected by the election and pursuit by 
each student of a major subject in which he concentrates in the 
latter half of his college career. 

One of these fields of concentration within most liberal arts 
curricula is music, which may properly be included in the cur- 
riculum as a subject of general cultural value. Music as an art 
is as old as civilization itself, having been practiced in every 
ancient culture even before the time of its emergence into the 
light of recorded history. The effect of musical sounds upon 
emotions is a natural and universal phenomenon. That musical 
sounds are easily produced by means of the voice, hollow reeds, 
hollow logs and bow-strings—all readily available to primitive 
people—explains man’s early experiments in the musical art. 
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The fact that words when intoned in musical patterns are more 
easily remembered made possible verbal folk records in the form 
of ballads and epics which were handed down from generation to 
generation to form the cultural traditions of each tribal group. 
Music was an important part of the culture of the more highly 
developed literate civilizations of ancient times, particularly 
that of Greece where the study of music was included in the educa- 
tion of every youth as an integral part of the study of poetry, 
drama and the dance. It was in Greece also that the experiments 
with and investigations of the physical nature of musical tones 
were initiated. The philosopher Pythagoras was responsible for 
the discovery of the overtone series which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of musical pitches into a rather elaborate system of modes 
or scales, each of which was credited with the ability to evoke a 
particular kind of emotional response in the listener. These same 
modes, but with altered or exchanged names, furnished the tonal 
framework for music until as late as the sixteenth century. Music 
continued to hold a position of importance with the scholars 
throughout the middle ages; indeed, one of the most important 
treatises on music ever written—the influence of which was strong 
for a thousand years—was written by the great Boethius who is 
credited with having introduced to the western world the writings 
of Aristotle. The Renaissance brought a new flowering of the 
musical art along with the renewed interest in the other arts and 
other branches of learning. Opera appeared and instrumental 
music emerged as a separate art from vocal music. From that 
time to this, music has been developed to an almost inconceivably 
high degree, so that now it plays such an important role in con- 
temporary life that almost everyone comes under its influence 
every day of his life. That the study of such an art be excluded 
from the liberal arts curriculum is unthinkable. 

Courses in music offered by the liberal arts college should be 
designed primarily to acquaint the average or general college 
student with the history and literature of music and its relation 
to the other arts and sciences through study about music and 
through directed listening to a great amount of music performed 
by skilled interpreters, because properly speaking, music is not 
music unless it is being produced in its own medium, sound. 
General courses such as the history of music, music appreciation, 
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and other introductory courses, amply illustrated with phono- 
graph records, should be aimed toward the aforementioned general 
college student, as should also the various courses in applied 
music: instrumental and vocal groups and individual instruction 
in playing and singing. 

There is no universal agreement among liberal arts colleges on 
the question of whether applied music is admissible in the liberal 
arts program. It is this writer’s opinion that it is a proper sub- 
ject because through performing, a student acquires an insight 
into music which is impossible through passive listening. A stu- 
dent also discovers bases for discriminating between good and 
poor performances and interpretations, all of which has much to 
do with the development of musical taste. 

The recreational and avocational values of learning to play an 
instrument or learning to sing are almost too obvious to deserve 
mention and perhaps do not necessarily conform to the liberal arts 
aims; however, they contribute toward the enrichment of life in 
much the same way that acquiring the habit of reading good 
literature does. 

In order to be of the greatest benefit to the student, the teaching 
of applied music courses ought to be directed towards covering 
the greatest amount of literature of the greatest variety of styles 
and periods as is possible. Any simply time-consuming activity, 
such as an insistence upon extensive memorizing, when such 
memorization is difficult for the student, or too much drill on a 
few compositions to the exclusion of many others with which the 
student might profitably be acquainting himself, defeats the 
purpose. It is not necessary to allow slipshod performance tech- 
niques in order to cover a great deal of material, but the liberal 
arts student need not be expected to achieve the finished per- 
formance standards necessary to the concert artist. Further- 
more, although the concert field is crowded, there is more than 
ample room for skillful amateurs who play and sing for the love 
of it, who can contribute much in their own communities or 
circles of friends towards the spread of good music. 

Music courses of a more technical nature, such as the various 
theory courses may properly be offered by the music department 
of the liberal arts college. A student who makes music his major 
field is expected to study harmony, solfeggio, ear-training, 
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counterpoint, analysis and perhaps elementary composition as a 
matter of course; and a non-music major may elect to study any 
or all of them simply out of his interest and curiosity to learn how 
music is constructed. , 

The music department in a liberal arts college ought not to 
attempt to train professional musicians. In the first place, a 
liberal arts college music department is in no position to compete 
successfully with the conservators or with the music schools of 
the large universities whose students spend nearly all their 
time in concentrated music study and whose faculties are com- 
posed of highly specialized musicians. In the second place, the 
aims of the music department must coincide with the stated aims 
of the liberal arts curriculum. 

One exception to the ban on vocational music training which 
is very prevalent among liberal arts music departments is the pro- 
gram of public school music training. Ideally, the public school 
teacher in any field ought to have a liberal arts background, and 
certainly a teacher of music in the public schools should not be 
an exception. But it is doubtful whether a student can adequately 
prepare for a public school music career within a four year 
liberal arts program without dangerously overbalancing his 
program on the side of music courses. He should either plan to 
supplement his four year liberal arts course with graduate work 
in the field of public school music, or he should plan to spend two 
years in a liberal arts college pursuing as broad and general a 
course as he can, going subsequently to the public school music 
department of a large music school for all his training in that field. 
The latter course will result in much better professional train- 
ing because of the superiority of equipment and scope of course 
offerings of the large music school. 

The number of public school music courses in the liberal arts 
college ought to be kept at a minimum so that the general educa- 
tional offerings will not be sacrificed. Perhaps public school 
music training should be eliminated entirely from the liberal arts 
curriculum as soon as the need for public school music teachers 
is less desperate than it is at the present time. 

The members of the music department of a liberal arts college 
need to possess somewhat different qualifications from those 
required of the teachers in a conservatory. In both categories 
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sound musicianship, good musical taste, broad knowledge of the 
history and literature of music and a genuine love of music 
(both in regard to interpretive or creative activities and in 
regard to listening to music) are essential. In addition to these, 
and most important, the liberal arts music instructor must have 
an understanding of and be dedicated to the ideals of liberal arts 
education which presupposes a broad background in the liberal 
arts tradition. He ought at least to be reasonably well-informed 
in such closely related fields as art, the dance, drama and litera- 
ture. 

To conclude: The music department of the liberal arts college 
must, to justify its presence in such a college, contribute to the 
general education objectives of the liberal arts curriculum by 
offering such courses in music as will best represent the field 
of music as a part of our life and culture patterns. 








IMPRESSIONS OF UNESCO SEMINAR ON EDUCATION 
FOR A WORLD SOCIETY 


R. H. ELIASSEN 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, BETHANY COLLEGE 


HIS was the second successive summer that UNESCO has 
conducted seminars on ‘‘ Education for International Under- 
standing.’’ Last year such a meeting was held at Sevres, near 
Paris, and this summer Ashridge College near London was 
chosen as a study center. Two additional seminars were spon- 
sored during the summer of 1948, one stressing ‘‘ Childhood Edu- 
eation’’ held at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, and another concen- 
trating on ‘‘Teaching about the United Nations and Its Spe- 
cialized Agencies’’ at Adelphi College, Garden City, New York. 
It was my good fortune to be one of the delegates to the seminar 
held at Ashridge College, England, this summer. This meeting 
was attended by 52 delegates from 28 countries, representing all 
the continents of the world. The group assembled at Ashridge 
on July 14, coming by land, by sea and by air. Six weeks later 
on August 25 the group broke up and the members returned to 
their globe-encircling homes. Suffice it to say that the group rep- 
resented individuals having many backgrounds and cultures, 
and yet they knitted themselves into a well-integrated group in 
a very short time. Much of the credit for achieving a fine 
democratic spirit goes to our very capable and wise director, Dr. 
Karl Bigelow of Columbia University. He did a magnificent job 
of keeping the group harmonious as well as industrious even in 
spite of minor frictions and difficulties that come from the 
diversity of background, different ideologies and many lan- 
guages. 
The members of the seminar were given a choice of three study 
groups as follows: 


1. Educating Teachers to Understand Child Growth and De- 
velopment with its Implications for Education for a World 
Society. 

2. Educating Teachers for Social Understanding with its Im- 
plications for Education for a World Society. 
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3. Educating Teachers for International Understanding with 
its Implications for Education for a World Society. 


The members were divided about equally among the three groups. 
These met once or twice each day for general discussions and were 
often subdivided into smaller groups. Several times each week 
there were general meetings with lectures by prominent world 
leaders. Once a week there usually was a general meeting devoted 
to reports of progress and problems encountered in the various 
groups. The final week was devoted to summarizing reports from 
each of the three groups and these were followed by a question 
period and discussion. It is expected that these final reports will 
be summarized and integrated into publications that will be 
distributed to the various member nations of UNESCO. 

In meetings of an international character the language problem 
is always present. The seminar participants were chosen partly 
on the basis that they had a speaking knowledge of either English 
or French. These two languages thus were used in all official 
meetings of the seminar and lectures and discussions were in- 
terpreted from English to French or vice versa as the case might 
be. Interpreters were also present in the three discussion groups 
and thus facilitated understanding. A fine spirit existed and a 
considerable number of participants studied English and French 
in order to be able to communicate more easily with their friends 
from other countries. It was also discovered that even among 
those who knew English, for example, there often arose language 
difficulties inasmuch as certain terms understood as meaning one 
thing in America might mean something quite different in other 
parts of the world. One of these words was ‘‘scholarships,’’ 
which in Europe are usually referred to as ‘‘bursaries.’’ Scholar- 
ships mean something different. 

The activities of the seminar group was not all work and no 
play. A very capable social director helped to arrange social 
gatherings, provided games and recreation and organized educa- 
tional trips to Oxford, Cambridge, Stratford-Upon-Avon, St. 
Albans, Canterbury, Greenwich, London and to five Emergency 
Teacher Training Colleges. These trips were, many of them, 
sponsored by the British Council on Education and provided very 
valuable contacts for the seminar participants. The ETC (Emer- 
gency Teacher Training Colleges) were of special interest since 
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they revealed the significant efforts made by the United Kingdom 
in preparing teachers during the emergency. There are about 
50 of these colleges scattered throughout England. The average 
age of the teachers in training is 31 years. All the expenses of 
these students are met by the government and the students are 
given an additional allowance for spending money. A large 
percentage of these future teachers is recruited from the services 
and there is a seriousness of purpose, creativeness and idealism 
prevalent to such an extent as to arouse the admiration of those 
who saw the colleges in action. 

Ashridge College, near Berkhamsted, England, which was the 
home of the seminar participants for six weeks, was an unusual 
and beautiful place. It has an eventful history of 700 years, be- 
ginning with a medieval monastery which was later destroyed by 
Henry VIII. Since that time the Ashridge estate and castle has 
often been visited by members of the royalty including Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Victoria, and Queen mother Mary. The present 
building dates back to the early nineteenth century and this 
magnificent structure with its spacious grounds is now owned by 
a college corporation called the Ashridge College of Citizenship. 
This college is quite different from the typical college. -It is an 
experiment in adult education with special emphasis on short 
weekend courses. It has a principal, General Sir Bernard Paget, 
but it has no faculty other than a few administrative assistants 
to the principal. Lecturers are imported for the particular course 
or courses that are offered for a given period of days. The formal 
lectures are followed by group discussions in small groups of 10 
or 12 students. In these discussions the group talks over the 
lecture and decides on issues or problems that the members would 
like to have the lecturer discuss further. The entire group then 
reassembles and the group leaders are called on in turn to ask 
questions of the speaker. Many of these questions are very pene- 
trating and often the discussion of the questions is more interest- 
ing than the original lecture. 

Life in England was not without its discomforts with restricted 
rationing of most of the necessities of life, and the weather man 
did not smile too brightly on the international gathering, but we 
greatly admired the fine spirit shown by our English friends and 
the hospitality could not be surpassed. The opportunity to live 
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and work together with so many stimulating people in such a 
historical and beautiful setting, was one that is bound to leave 
lasting impressions. The world is still in turmoil, but in spite of 
great anxieties and fears, most of us returned with more faith 
in improved international understanding than we had when we 
began the work of the seminar. 








DEMOCRACY HANDS THE COLLEGE A DILEMMA 


L. J. ELIAS 


PROFESSOR OF RURAL SocioLocy, STATE COLLEGE OF 'WASHINGTON 


[HAT dilemma is substantially this : Increasingly large numbers 

of high school graduates are coming to college driven by one 
of the most positive compulsions in our culture, the necessity of 
‘‘getting ahead.’’ The tradition that the ladder of vertical social 
mobility is most accessible to those who have a college education 
is approximately fixed in our tradition; youth are crowding into 
institutions designed primarily for highly selective professional 
preparation. These colleges have no choice under prevailing 
tradition and organization but to screen excessive numbers of 
them out in failure or accept the unwholesome alternative of 
adulterating professional curricula in their behalf. 

Each succeeding June which sees the graduation of high school 
youth is also witnessing phenomena of social change becoming 
increasingly evident and of pressing significance to American 
youth, their parents and the society concerned in their future as 
young adults. That change is the increasing self-acknowledged 
unreadiness of our high school graduates for the responsibilities 
of mature living. Time was when the privileged few youth to 
finish high school had their personal futures fairly well mapped 
out. A selected few went on to college. The others dropped into 
trades, the minor professions, the business world or matrimony 
with a reasonable feeling of complacency and confidence about 
their preparation for adulthood. Not so much so, modern youth. 
The complexity of the job world, the closing of avenues of lucra- 
tive jobs to youths of non-veteran status, the tremendous impetus 
given the always strong appeal of college education by the G. I. 
benefits of the older veteran brother or friend, all these and other 
nameless influences are causing a much larger portion of our 
graduating high school youth to finish their high school careers 
with a feeling of unreadiness, to enroll in greater numbers, come 
September, in our rapidly expanding colleges, to be hesitant about 
their personal integration into a complicated social system where 
failure in marriage, on the job, in other phases of personal living 
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is too prevalent, too evident and too little understood to afford 
them much confidence. ; 

The result is that more and more American youth would like 
to postpone the decisions involved in growing up. And the 
simplest and most acceptable way to do this is to make plans for 
going to college or to reluctantly accept whatever alternative is 
financially possible. There is good reason for assuming this 
picture to be atrueone. Last June an extensive survey was made 
to learn the attitudes of the graduating seniors in the high schools 
of the State of Washington. Responding to this survey, 5500 
youth, the graduating classes of 154 Washington high schools, com- 
pleted an extensive questionnaire designed to reveal their plans, 
their problems, their reaction to school and their family life and 
some aspects of their preparation for the job of being grown-ups. 
Incidentally, in revealing their plans for the future, approxi- 
mately 60% of these youth indicated the intention or desire to 
continue their education in college. If Washington youth are at 
all representative of youth the nation over, as they must well be 
in many respects, it would mean that approximately 65% of 
urban high school graduates are inclined to postpone the assump- 
tion of mature roles in our society and accompanying responsi- 
bilities. Even our rural youth, traditionally least likely to go 
on to college and most likely to terminate their formal education 
earlier in favor of the grown-up status, are now prolonging their 
formal education in an effort to capture that feeling of readiness 
for maturity that came to their parents and grandparents so 
readily and so much earlier in a simpler and less complicated era. 
In Washington, 54% of the rural high school graduates were look- 
ing beyond high school graduation for the solution of their prob- 
lem of adjustment in a dynamic and bewildering world; 52% of 
them were looking toward college, 10% more would if they felt 
they could afford it. 

A great many youth indeed will be disappointed in their ambi- 
tions to go on to college but that this increasing number who 
desire to come and will come poses a problem for our colleges can 
well be imagined. There are no college administrators who do 
not view with concern the responsibility of helping Democracy’s 
army of high school youth college-bound in seeking the solution 
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for youth problems with which college has not been traditionally 
equipped to cope. 

An age of innumerable and increasing technical and profes- 
sional skills will not permit colleges to relax the requirements of | 
the professional curricula. It would be unfortunate if college 
administrators, apprehensive of the political effects of rejecting or 
failing a high percentage of youth coming to college for help in 
finding a place in the social and economic world, were to ease the 
standards for professional preparation. This would have the effect 
of postponing for many young people unfit for rigorous profes- 
sional disciplines, the unavoidable competition and implacable 
selectivity of professional life until they had made an irrecover- 
able investment in time and money in a professional education. 

In brief, our colleges as a part of the program of public educa- 
tion for democratic living face serious challenge. They must 
fulfill the time-honored function of providing higher education 
for the social and intellectual elite destined for professional 
leadership. At the same time they must discharge the new and 
expanding responsibilities thrust upon them by an increasingly 
greater portion of American youth seeking guidance to successful 
mature roles in our society. 

Generations in the American tradition of rising to earned 
eminence through personal effort and worth have firmly im- 
planted the conviction in the minds of all that the surest way up the 
social ladder was via the campus. War, the implacable leveler 
in a democracy, through its air corps training program, the im- 
partial selectivity of its officers candidate schools and the broad, 
indiscriminate benefits of the G. I. Bill of Rights has opened to 
vastly more young Americans, the door of educational oppor- 
tunity which leads to the most effective social elevator now availa- 
ble to American youth. Once opened that door is not ever likely 
to be closed. 

It would be futile social policy to attempt to persuade young 
people that this American tradition can no longer be realized, 
certainly a negative and unjust policy if at the same time we left 
a great many problems for our young people without solution in 
a democratic educational system. America’s young people are 
going to come to college in increasing numbers whatever may be 
said about the virtue or lack of it in such a decision. What hap- 
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pens to them and in what measure their experiences there achieve 
personal and social purpose must be the concern of the colleges 
which have no choice but to receive them. 

How that problem is to be faced is a real challenge. Colleges can 
continue to rationalize in the future, as they have in the past, 
about those students who have been forced to drop out before 
completing the regular curricula. It has always been comforting 
to assume that all students must have benefited by their experi- 
ence in college no matter how brief and unsatisfactory that may 
have been, or whether any consistent and objective purposefulness 
had attended that experience. But there has been little sound 
logic in the assumption that a young person who has wallowed 
unsuccessfully through the astringent and selective requirements 
of many of our pre-professional screening curricula has benefited 
by having the door slammed in his face. Failure, unattended by 
wise counsel and alternative opportunity, has exceedingly slight 
educational value and more frequently poses problems in social 
and psychological therapy. 

Public and private institutions of higher learning do not stand 
in the same light with regard to this problem. By virtue of 
purpose and endowment the privately administered school can 
define its objectives, lay down its requirements, select its personnel 
to suit its own definition of responsibility. The tax-supported col- 
lege may not do this. The land-grant institution by the enabling 
legislation is obligated to assume wider responsibilities toward 
the education of its constituents. Its entrance requirements, its 
policies, its academic program are and must continue to be some- 
what amenable to the pressured needs of the public. The tax- 
supported public institution of higher learning cannot long face 
the implication of too limited service without change of policy. 
It cannot slam the door in too many faces without a mounting 
wave of antipathy which must reflect politically as the sources of 
institutional support become a matter of open public policy. 

There is another alternative for the public institution of higher 
learning. One which involves a re-evaluation of responsibility, 
a re-orientation of lower division and pre-professional curricula, 
a re-definition of aims to place the college squarely in the way 
of rendering the public service which is expected of it. 

That alternative centers about a move to re-shape the first two 
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years of college, to make it serve other purposes than that of a 
sereening process for the upper division professional schools; to 
attach to this two year course a sufficient number of end values, an 
integrated objectivity of its own so that it comes to have definite 
self-value for its participants and permits them to derive a 
satisfactory experience whether or not they had originally enter- 
tained professional ambitions. 

Those to whom the two year program might seem to be particu- 
larly meaningful : 


1. Students not interested in the four year pre-professional 
curricula. This would include, 

a. a fairly large number of girls, matrimony-bound who 
want a little college experience for its social value while 
they await a marriage date line. 

b. young people with a job awaiting them in a family 
enterprise who want some specific skills or the away- 
from-home maturing experience of some college life. 

c. mature persons with leisure and independent means who 
may like to satisfy -a thwarted youthful ambition, or 
invite a stimulation in living experience upon retirement 
at an age when new interests are of vital importance in 
meaningful living. 

2. Those desiring exploratory and maturing experiences who 
are too young to have made objective analysis of self against 
adult social disciplines ; those who want a period of counsel- 
ing, self-testing and experimentation. 

3. Those desiring specific technical preparation on a subprofes- 
sional level who feel the need for thorough general education 
of significant social value in addition to specific vocational 
skills. 

4. Those needing a drop-back and re-orientation program, 
who must realign their interests or establish some terminal 
value to their college work after having attempted a profes- 
sional curriculum and finding it incompatible. 


The idea of a two-year lower division terminal curriculum is not 
wholly new nor is it without serious obstacles. It is being tried 
with varying degrees of success in a fairly large number of col- 
leges. The majority of tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning are giving the matter of student drop-outs and a two- 
year terminal curriculum serious consideration. Those institu- 
tions that are successful in meeting the problem and establishing 
a program which bridges the gap between the searching and ex- 
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perimenting mass of youth with their vaguely defined needs and 
traditional college curricula with its precise disciplines in profes- 
sional preparation will have done a pioneering service of inestima- 
ble value. 

The major obstacles to the development of such a program may 
be roughly outlined thus: 


1. 


The blind and persistent social compulsion on the part of 
the general public which places extremely high value upon 
professional status in society and causes youth to shape their 
ambitions accordingly, before they have had the opportunity 
to measure themselves against the rigorous disciplines re- 
quired of the professional aspirant. 

The rigidity and inelasticity of academic curricula designed 
traditionally for professional courses. Text books, course 
outlines, curricular objectives, instructional attitudes in 
each department are oriented toward the customary end 
product, a professional candidate. 

The opposition of administrative and professional personnel 
on college staffs who are limited in their grasp of over-all 
college responsibility by reason of their long orientation 
within a specific academic discipline. 

The lack of empirically-based programs for the terminal 
two-year course. There is no long record of experience 
from which to draw; no body of established values against 
which to measure curricula. 

A confusion of administrative perspectives in which it is 
difficult to establish exactly where the focus must fall in 
a program which must offer pre-professional preparation of 
an experimental and screening nature as well as sub- 
stantial and objective course content; which must provide 
objective analysis of the contemporary scene and supervise 
and encourage student participation in it as young adults; 
which must provide counsel, direct experimentation and 
encourage the development of personal and social insights. 
The difficulty of defining terminal objectives to suit all the 
categories of students who will be served ; to define these in 
such a convincing fashion that each will aecept without ques- 
tion the concept of destinal values in completing the two- 
year program and shape his future as if he had accomplished 
something. 


How will our colleges and universities face this challenge to 
traditional objectives, procedures and personnel policies? The 
patterns of change are already becoming evident in such in- 
stitutions as the University of Minnesota, Michigan State, the 
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State College of Washington, the Universities of Illinois, and 
Nebraska. In these schools and some others, forward-looking 
administrators are feeling their way through the obstinate maze 
of tradition, inertia, opposition and experimentation to find a 
solution for what may be the greatest major test of the college in 
the framework of education for democracy,—foster-mothering a 
large percentage of Democracy’s youth to a feeling of competent 
maturity. 














HOW CAN WE PRESERVE DEMOCRATIC PROCEDURE 
IN ARISTOCRATIC SPECIALIZATION? 


A. E, TIBBS 
DEAN, FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


T may appear odd for a group of educators and administrators 

to devote part of their program in ‘‘the institute of higher 
education’’ to discussing the subject of democracy. Have we 
ourselves not been in the vanguard of promoting democracy? 
Have we not been practising democratic procedures in all our 
areas of work? Do we not know all about the subject? Have 
we not traveled a long distance in very hot weather to discuss a 
threadbare theme? May we not get on to something else? 

The answers to these questions will depend on how we are 
positionized as to class status, how sensitized we are to the world 
situation, and what our personal philosophy of life is. I, for 
one, believe firmly that the real test of democracy lies not on 
battlefields, where men match hatred with hatred and are un- 
organized except for war, but in the workshop, in the laboratory, 
in the field, in the kitchen and in the office—yes, even in the 
office of the administrator of education. 

In other words, the real issue is, how can we continue with our 
scientific progress and our ever-increasing specialization, if both 
the individual who specializes and the general public who sup- 
ports it are chewed up in the maw of the machine? 

Perhaps you will object that I have put the question in a non- 
sensical form; that the problem is a phychological one; and that 
the issue lies not with the educator but with the individual lay- 
man, hence, let him look to his own personal manner of life. 
Also, perhaps things are not so pessimistic as would seem to be 
implied in the question. 

Well, there are at least some angles to the problem which are 
important to us all; and further, we need not becloud the issue 
with a battle over pessimism and optimism. 

To begin with, let us be clear as.to what we mean by ‘‘de- 
mocracy.’’ There are various types of democracy, of course, such 


Nore: Address delivered at the Southeastern Conference of Church-Re- 
lated Colleges, Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, July 26, 1948. 
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as, political democracy, economic democracy, religious democracy 
and social democracy. A clearer manner of speaking would be 
to talk about democracy in political life, democracy in economic 
life, democracy in religion and democracy in social life. One 
might reply just here, ‘‘Indeed there is not much sense in dis- 
cussing this, for most people know that there is little democracy 
in these areas of life.’’ As a matter of fact, some are asking, 
‘*How could there be, and why should there be?’’—except per- 
haps in the area of political life. Now this is precisely the issue: 
when it comes to specialization is not democracy out, anyway? 


Democracy as Good Will 


In the last meeting of the Southern Association of Philosophy 
and Psychology, which met in Atlanta, a philosopher defined 
democracy as a certain spirit—the spirit of good will and humani- 
tarianism or neighborliness. This is certainly a start in the right 
direction, and we dare not leave it out, but does it go far enough? 

Even Machiavelli says, in the twenty-first chapter of The 
Prince, 


Again, a prince should show himself a patron of merit, and 
should honor those who excel in every art. He ought accord- 
ingly to encourage his subjects by enabling them to pursue their 
callings, whether mercantile, agricultural, or any other, in 
security, so that this man shall not be deterred from beautify- 
ing his possessions from the apprehension that they may be 
taken from him, or that man refrain from opening a trade 
through fear of taxes; and he should provide rewards for those 
who desire so to employ themselves, and for all who are dis- 
posed in any way to add to the greatness of his city or state. 
He ought, moreover, at suitable seasons of the year to entertain 
the people with festivals and shows. 

With Machiavelli, the prince is the grand duke or monarch, and 
the people are the ‘‘rabble’’; though strictly there are upper and 
lower strata, namely, the burghers and leading members of the 
guilds (popolo grasso) and the lesser people (popolo minuto), 
whom he calls ‘‘ people of the meaner sort.’’ The lower strata of 
the ‘‘masses’’—the apprentices, workmen and the unemployed— 
he calls ‘‘rabble’’ and sometimes ‘‘multitude.’’ 

Obviously such a definition of democracy would or could leave 
untouched an unjust stratification and crystallization of society. 
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However, for the time being, we shall leave to one side the sub- 
ject of social classes, social mobility and social health—or the 
broad field of social structure. Assuming that we have an ‘‘open- 
class’ and healthful society, then what about the relationship of 
the aristocratic and the democratic functions, which seem to 
be so incompatible? 


The Problem of Leadership Roles 


Here the problem is deeper than the philosopher’s good will. 
It settles down to a scientific knowledge of adjustment techniques 
in social relationships or social réles through which good will is to 
be canalized. In other words, it is a problem of leadership réles 
as related to those who will follow, or the leader and his frame 
of reference. . 

Aristocratic techniques and aristocratic réles have a tendency 
to assimilate individuals to themselves, like institutions, and to 
perpetuate their own autonomous patterns of attitudes and habits 
in a generalized fashion. To the sociologist this is known as 
segmentation of réle. To the man of the street it means simply 
that the individual ceases to be human. He carries a certain 
‘‘manner’’ with him wherever he goes, and he has a patent way 
of behaving toward everybody. He is ‘‘professional’’ and profes- 
sional with a vengeance—an academic martinet. In social sci- 
ence, again, this is known as ‘‘trained incapacity,’’ where a 
specialist becomes so highly trained in one direction that he is 
a misfit in other directions. All the individual needs is a uniform 
and a cap, and the humor is complete. 

But what are these ‘‘rdéles’’ or ‘‘relationships’’ of which we have 
been speaking? The best treatment of the subject has been made 
by Professor Logan Wilson, who now is himself an administrator, 
as Dean of Newcomb College. A report of his research has been 
published in book form and entitled, The Academic Man. In the 
vein of Znaniecki, who did the same thing with the man of science, 
Wilson studied the college professor. He found a hierarchy of 
structure and functions, and a ladder of attitudes, habits and out- 
look—all engendered by the administrative atmosphere of the 
university. 

The Academic Hierarchy 
He uncovered roughly an aristocracy of the college, made up of 
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raw recruits and apprentices at the lowest level of instruction. 
Are they Machiavelli’s popolo minuto of the campus, ‘‘ people of 
the meaner sort,’’ or simply ‘‘the rabble’’? Next in order of 
ascendance or senescence come the instructors, assistants, as- 
sociates, professors, professor-administrators (heads of depart- 
ments) deans and presidents, or pure administrators—though I 
cannot vouch for their innocence. Of course, there are executive 
assistants, vice-presidents and chancellors, too, a new breed of 
amphibious mammals, which actually are neither fish nor fowl. 
A complete description of all these réles and social persons is 
outside the limits of this paper, but every administrator here 
knows something of the academic warfare involved and the 
polished instruments of battle. 

In this connection, a very serious difficulty has been often 
pointed out in such an ordering of social relationships. I do not 
propose to solve it. 

Many professors have found in their particular professional 
society serious personal frustration. For example, there can be 
only one head of a department, and to this one man belongs the 
academic spoils. The philosophy which is usually invoked to quell 
all riots among the neophytes and the maturing catechumens of 
our horn-rim society runs something like this—to borrow a 
nursery jingle—‘‘Little baby, don’t you ery, you’ll be an angel 
by and by,’’ which when properly edited should read, ‘‘ Fledgling 
professor don’t you ery you’ll be a grandpa by and by.’’ 

In order to escape personal frustration many compensatory 
devices have been resorted to, some good and some bad; but 
Professor Carroll C. Pratt, a psychologist, laments ‘‘the ways of 
transgression’’ such as ‘‘university administration,’’ and calls 
attention to ‘‘the disproportionate number of chairman, com- 
mittee men, deans and presidents who were at one time professors 
of psychology’”’ (The Logic of Modern Psychology, p. v). 

Another trend, of course, is n igration. If the ceiling is low 
and the chances for promotion are meager in one situation, just 
hunt another sky. After all, who wants to keep on being the low 
man on the totem pole? This trend, however, has its drawbacks. 
For one thing, it has produced an army of academic tramps 
thumbing their way from campus to campus and thumbing their 
noses at education in general. 
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The Administrator Versus the Professor 


Another area of conflicting réles and functions, due to neces- 
sary specialization, where democracy might be more vigorously 
cultivated has to do with the relationship of the administrator 
to the professor. Dean Robert E. Buchanan, of Iowa State Col- 
lege, objects to phrasing the problem in terms of two opposing 
camps. He says, ‘‘As phrased, the topic itself postulates a dis- 
tinction which in my opinion is very often overemphasized. We 
do have administrative officials that do no teaching or research, 
but we have almost no teachers or researchers who do not partici- 
pate in administration to some degree. Every member of the 
teaching and research staffs shares more or less in administrative 
responsibility. To line up administrators and professors in two 
distinct categories may not therefore be the best approach.’” 

He would bury the hatchet by forgetting self in larger com- 
munity consciousness: ‘‘The question is not what we owe to 
each other, but what we owe to the people of Iowa. Adminis- 
trators and professors are both responsible to the people.’ But 
the hatchet does not stay buried, and scalping goes on just the 
same. 

Reorganization for Participation 


Perhaps the suggestions of Edward R. Bartlett, of DePauw, 
will help here. In the pattern he advocates, ‘‘ Faculty organiza- 
tion is designed to secure democratic participation: first, in 
making all save administrative and advisory committees respon- 
sible to the faculty; second, in providing for divisional repre- 
sentation on all standing committees, with membership, in prac- 
tice, passing from one department to another with successive 
elections; and, third, in electing faculty members, from nomina- 
tions made by the entire faculty, to committees having special 
functions, such as the Administrative Committee, the Faculty 
Committee on Faculty, and the Athletic Board.’’* However, 
Bartlett admits that organization is not the whole story. ‘‘Dem- 


1‘* What University Professors and Administrators Owe To Each Other,’’ 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, Vol. XXVIII, 
No. 3, June, 1942, p. 399. 

2Ibid., p. 401. 

8 ** Democracy in Faculty Relations,’’ Journal of Higher Education, March, 
1946, p. 137. 
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ocratic participation in organization is but the first step. The 
manner in which a committee functions is a more severe test of 
democracy,’’ or the esprit de corps. In such a pattern ‘‘the 
noticeably high morale which characterizes the faculty, individu- 
ally and as a group . .. is due in part to the fact that channels 
of communication are always available, so that any problem 
affecting persons or departments may be given early considera- 
tion. Furthermore, no one feels that decisions are made without 
the knowledge of at least some of his colleagues.’”® 

Perhaps the biggest thing, however, is a unifying cause. Bart- 
lett says, ‘‘Of greater significance is the fact that working to- 
gether on an all-university project that really matters serves to 
break down academic, departmentally created walls. In such ex- 
periences, a better understanding of one’s fellows is bound to 
develop, since in attempting to solve common problems to mutual 
advantage, attention is turned from self-centered considerations 
which create friction. Reciprocally, the institution gains in the 
estimation of its staff members; persons accustomed to think 
in terms of their specialized field of learning become aware of 
broader, possibly more significant issues to which they make 
their contribution.’” 

A promising experiment is now coming out of ‘‘the broad 
west.’’ 


**Men at Work’’ 


The North Central Association Workshop (representing 63 col- 
leges and universities, which met at Chicago in August, 1945) 
for presidents and deans of colleges seems to be making headway 
in democratic procedures. After extensive discussion, 17 ad- 
ministrative principles were worked out for effective college func- 
tioning. ; 

One item is of special interest here. ‘‘ Administrative pro- 
cedures work best when the functions of the president, dean, 
registrar, business manager and other officers are clearly outlined 
and understood by all administrative officers and faculty. Stu- 


4 Ibid., p. 139. 
5 Ibid., p. 140. 
6‘*What Deans and College Presidents Might Do,’’ Journal of Higher 
Education, May, 1946. 
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dents should know where the phases of college administration 
center which concern them.’” 

Also the observation: ‘‘Mutual trust, confidence, sincerity, 
cooperation and businesslike methods are essential to effective 
college administration.’"® Perhaps it sounds tautological or 
nonsensical to say, ‘‘Periodic collaboration is essential among 
president, dean and other administrative officers’” since surely 
no college can work without this; but I have a feeling that here 
is the place to begin educational democracy. 

In fact, it would seem that regular staff meetings, along with 
inaugurating and practising constantly the principles and 
methods of office organization and management, and personnel 
supervision, are absolutely essential. Why should not some such 
book as The Office Supervisor, by Niles and Niles (Wiley), be 
the administrator’s Bible? 


7Ibid., p. 266, #2. 
8 Idem. 
9Idem., Item #5. 








TEN YEARS AFTER 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 
Director, SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


AMONG the major powers, the last to engage officially in inter- 

national cultural relations was the United States of America. 
It was not until the spring of 1938 that the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Cooperation with the other American republics was 
created by order of the President. Since then scores of experts 
and specialists from various federal agencies have been loaned for 
valuable service in the other American republics, always upon 
request of the receiving country. On July 27th of the same year, 
by Departmental Order +367, there was established in the De- 
partment of State a Division of Cultural Relations. It, too, was 
directed to confine its activities in the beginning to the Western 
Hemisphere. We shall here review the experience of our country 
during the past ten years in this new venture. 

1938 it will be recalled was a time when Hitler’s and Mussolini’s 
exploitation of education and cu'ture as instruments of national 
power policies was at its heizht. Our government was deter- 
mined to demonstrate to the world the basic difference between 
the methods of democracy and those of a ‘‘ Ministry of Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda.’’ There was to be established in the De- 
partment of State an organization that would be a true representa- 
tion of our American tradition of intellectual freedom and educa- 

1On December 31, 1945 the title was changed to ‘¢Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. ’’ 

Nore: Doctor Cherrington has been chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mission on International Cultural Relations for the past two years and a 
member of the Commission since its inception. He was largely responsible 
for the conference on UNESCO held at Estes Park, Colorado, June 26-29, 
1946. The report of this conference was published in the BULLETIN, 
October, 1946. Thousands of reprints were circulated, many being dis- 
tributed to foreign countries through the Department of State of the United 
States Government. As indicated in the article, Dr. Cherrington was 
responsible for organizing the program of intercultural exchanges between the 
United States and foreign countries. He has shown a statesman’s vision 
of the highest order, not only in his work with the State Department but in 
his leadership in the organization of the United States National Commission 
on UNESCO. 
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tional integrity. Two fundamental principles were established 
at the outset to guide the developing program: first, cultural 
relations activities of our country would be reciprocal, there must 
be no imposition of one people’s culture upon another: second, 
the exchange of cultural interests should involve the participation 
of people and institutions concerned with those interests in the 
respective countries, that is, the program should stem from the 
established centers of culture. The implementation of this second 
principle quickly led to an unprecedented degree of cooperation 
between the Department of State and the private organizations of 
our country. Since educational, scientific and cultural institu- 
tions in the United States have developed for the most part under 
the auspices of state and local units of government and private 
enterprise, it was quite obvious that it would be wasteful and in- 
effective to build up, in the Federal Government, a large educa- 
tional and cultural organization duplicating the work that estab- 
lished agencies might more appropriately perform. The Depart- 
ment of State’s primary responsibility, it was seen, should be to 
act as a service agency to the cultural institutions spread across 
the nation. To establish effective relationships with these institu- 
tions and to cooperate with them in formulating the cultural 
relations program, the Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, per- 
sonally invited responsible leaders in the cultural life of our na- 
tion to attend a series of two-day conferences in the fall of 1939. 
More than 1000 persons responded. They came from every State 
in the Union either at their own expense or with expenses covered 
by the groups they represented. 

The first conference brought together leaders in the field of 
music; the second, assembled those engaged in the field of art. 
These were followed by conferences of educators, librarians and 
publishers. Each conference developed a whole series of projects 
for international cooperation in its field and each democratically 
selected a continuing committee to giude officers of the Depart- 
ment of State in facilitating the execution of these projects. 
Typical of these committees were the following : Committee on Ex- 
change Fellowships and Professorships; Committee on Inter- 
American Medicine and Public Health; Committee on Inter- 
American Cooperation in Agricultural Education ; Advisory Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Cooperation in Higher Education; 
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Advisory Committee on Inter-American Art; Advisory Commit- 
tee on Inter-American Music; Advisory Committee on the Ad- 
justment of Foreign Students in the United States. In ad- 
dition to these functional committees, there was established 
an over-all general advisory committee. Thus it was that the 
Department of State became an agency for coordinating and 
facilitating the international program of innumerable educational, 
scientific and cultural groups throughout the country. 

The Act of Congress of August 9, 1939, authorized the President 
to render closer and more effective relationships between the 
American republics and gave legal status to advisory committees 
already established and those to be appointed subsequently. The 
Department of State was authorized to provide the travel expense 
and a per diem of ten dollars for committee members. In addi- 
tion to these functional committees, many national organizations 
established their own committees to cooperate in the government’s 
cultural relations program. It was at this time that the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges created its Commission on International 
Cultural Relations which has functioned through the intervening 
years. President J. F. Zimmerman of the University of New 
Mexico served as its able chairman for a number of years until 
his death. He was succeeded by President B. F. Ashe of the 
University of Miami, who was followed in 1947 by the writer of 
this article. 

In its report to Congress, after the first two years of experience 
in cultural relations, the Department of State stated, ‘‘It is the 
view of the Department, that in this country the primary re- 
sponsibility for cultural exchange properly resides with private 
agencies and institutions. And the major functions of the 
Division are to make the good offices of the Government available 
to private enterprise and to serve as a clearing-house for the 
activities of private organizations.’” 

By the summer of 1940, the aggressive activities of the Axis 
Powers in the New World had created a situation calling for ac- 
celeration of inter-American cooperative relations, and, on August 
16th, the President appointed Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator 
of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the American 

2 Publication 1441: Program of the Department of State in Cultural Rela- 
tions, 1940, P. 1. 
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republics, working under the Council of National Defense. On 
July 30th of the following summer, the title was changed to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, which was 
placed within the Office for Emergency Management of the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. The Coordinator recognized the 
soundness of the two basic principles undergirding the Depart- 
ment of State’s cultural relations program and proceeded at once 
to adjust his cultural relations activities to them. A joint com- 
mittee of three persons was appointed to pass upon all cultural 
projects sponsored by the Coordinator’s Office. The Committee 
was composed of Charles Thomson, Chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Department of State, a representative from the 
Office of the Coordinator, usually Wallace K. Harrison or Ken- 
neth Holland, and a member of the Department of State General 
Advisory Committee, representing the public. Dr. Waldo Le- 
land of the Council of Learned Societies served in this latter ca- 
pacity throughout the life of the Committee. 

It was agreed that the Division of Cultural Relations would 
be regarded as a continuing rather than an emergency agency, 
and therefore would have responsibility for long-range projects. 
It would also serve as liaison between the Coordinator and the 
Foreign Service of the United States with reference to cultural 
matters. Up to this time, the Division of Cultural Relations was 
operating upon a modest budget for it had been presumed that the 
wide range of projects formulated in the 1939 conferences would 
be financed in the main by grants from foundations and private 
sources. The generous allotment of funds to the Coordinator’s 
Office now made it possible to underwrite many of these projects 
whose inauguration otherwise might have been long delayed. 
Contractual arrangements were made between the Coordinator’s 
Office and appropriate non-governmental agencies, under which 
government funds were made available to the latter, thus keeping 
the initiative and direction of the cultural relations projects in 
the hands of organizations of recognized competence. As illus- 
trative of these contracts, the American Council on Education was 
authorized by contract to survey schools established by United 
States groups in other American republics, and where the evi- 
dence warranted, recommend that assistance be given to them 
from funds placed at the disposal of the Council by the Coordina- 
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tor’s Office. Again, the Institute of International Education was 
allocated funds with which to provide scholarships and travel 
grants. It would appear, therefore, that, considering the tensions 
of the period before the United States became a belligerent, the 
Coordinator’s Office was remarkably successful in assisting the 
established educational, scientific and cultural organizations of 
the nation to carry the main load of inter-American cultural 
activities. 

But after Pearl Harbor the story of cultural relations was a 
different one. From then on the long-range cultural activities 
assumed a minor role; they were eclipsed by necessary war 
emergency activities. The nation found itself in a life and death 
struggle. It was total war. Culture in all its aspects must be 
utilized as an instrument of the one commanding purpose of the 
nation—victory over the enemy. The terrific tempo of warfare 
necessitated the curtailment of the slow processes of a democracy. 
Direct action was imperative. On June 13, 1942, Executive 
Order #9182 established the Office of War Information. The 
instrumentalities of culture were to be at its disposal. The Office 
of Strategic Services, by Executive Order of June 13, 1942, like- 
wise was given wide-ranging powers in the use of culture. Too 
fine a line could not be drawn between sheer propaganda and 
education in the best sense of the term. Friends must be won and 
held, the enemy frustrated, divided and conquered. 

As time went on, the distinction between unilateral propaganda 
on the one hand and reciprocal cultural cooperation on the other 
hand, so clearly perceived and adhered to in the prewar years 
became increasingly blurred. On January 15, 1944, the Division 
of Cultural Relations’ name was changed to Division of Cultural 
Cooperation and cultural activities were placed under a newly 
ereated Office of Public Information supervised by Assistant 
Secretary of State, G. Howland Shaw.* On December 17th of 
the same year, Departmental Order #1301 changed the name to 
Office of Public Affairs, and placed it under the supervision of 
Assistant Secretary of State, Archibald MacLeish. Thus was the 
way paved for the Executive Order of August 31, 1945, at the 
close of the war, under which the basic difference between the 
government’s information program and international cultural 

8 Departmental Order #1218. 
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relations was minimized and the two functions finally integrated 
in one office known as the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs under the supervision of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs, William Benton. On the same 
day, August 31st, the President, by executive order abolished the 
Office of War Information and provided that many of its activities 
should be assumed by the Department of States’ newly created 
Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs. So it 
was that activities which in the public mind, both abroad and at 
home, had become identified with unilateral national propaganda, 
became intermingled in the same organization and under the 
same direction with the type of cultural activities which as we 
have seen in the early years, were dedicated to the principle of 
reciprocity. Comprehensive and in some cases aggressive in- 
formation programs carried on by other nations following the 
war quite understandably focused national attention upon the 
informational function as distinguished from cultural coopera- 
tion and caused the need for it on the part of our government to 
be strongly emphasized. The information function became 
symbolized in the public’s mind through the Department’s radio 
program ‘‘The Voice of America.’’ 

The program of the Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs in countries outside of the Western Hemisphere 
from 1945 forward was carried on under the President’s war 
emergency powers since existing legislation applied only to ac- 
tivities among the American republics. To secure enabling 
legislation for a permanent peacetime global program, Congress- 
man Sol Bloom introduced a Bill, H.R. 4982, in the House of 
Representatives. It was carried by the House on July 20, 1946, 
but the Senate failed to take action upon it. In the following 
year, Congressman Karl E. Mundt introduced a substitute Bill, 
identical in many respects to the Bloom Bill, known as H.R. 
3342. The stated purpose of the Act was to promote better 
understanding of the United States among the peoples of the 
world, and to strengthen cooperative international relations. 
Hearings were held on the Mundt Bill in May, 1947, and on 
June 24th, it carried in the House, by a vote of 272 to 97. As 
carried, the Bill included an amendment, section 907, reading 
as follows: ‘‘Nothing in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
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the establishment of any new government agency; except that 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, the 
Secretary is hereby authorized to establish in the Department of 
State an office to be known as the Office of Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange.’’ The term Educational Exchange was em- 
ployed to include most of the activities heretofore included under 
the title cultural relations. Had it been passed in this form 
by the Senate, the Bill would have frozen into law permanent 
authorization for the Secretary of State to combine in one organi- 
zation and under one administration, the unilateral propaganda 
of our government and international educational, scientific and 
cultural activities. By this time many educators and leaders 
in other fields had become apprehensive lest the pending legis- 
lation jeopardize the reestablishment of international cultural 
cooperation based upon the sound principle of mutuality. Among 
them a large majority, undoubtedly, believed our government 
should be empowered to inform peoples in other lands about 
the government and people of America but this function, they 
felt, should not be confused with reciprocal cultural relations. 
Fortunately, from the point of view of those who believe that 
information and educational exchange are distinctly different 
functions and should be kept apart, the Senate did not vote upon 
the Bill in the summer of 1947; instead it appointed a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, headed by Senator 
Alexander Smith of New Jersey, to investigate the United States 
informational service in Europe. A similar Committee went to 
Europe from the House of Representatives. Senator Smith 
and Congressman Mundt were co-chairmen of the combined 
Committees. The committee was mandated to report to the Con- 
gress not later than February 1, 1948. 

This afforded to those concerned with the problem several 
months in which to bring the issue to the attention of leaders of 
American educational and cultural institutions throughout 
the country. Between July and December 1947, the Mundt Bill 
was widely studied and discussed. The result was the emergence 
of a widespread opinion that it would be unsound and out of 


*The names of other members of the Smith subcommittee were Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator Alben Bar- 
keley, and Senator Carl A. Hatch. 
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line with best American educational experience for the law to 
require the combining of unilateral information with educa- 
tional exchange organizationally or for administrative purposes. 
Members of the Congress, particularly the Senate, were informed 
of this opinion through personal consultation and by letters from 
all sections of the country. Individual communication was sup- 
plemented by group action. For example, all members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee received the following com- 
munication from a group of citizens who had taken time to ex- 
plore the matter thoroughly. 


There is before the Congress a bill introduced by Congress- 
man Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota (H.R. 3342), known as 
the ‘‘United States Information Program and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1947.”’ 

The Bill was passed by the House but not acted upon by 
the Senate. Under Resolution 161 the Senate established a 
subcommittee of its Committee on Foreign Relations to study 
the State Department’s Information Program and report back 
not later than February 1, 1948. This undoubtedly means 
that the Senate will welcome the opinion of citizens who have 
given consideration to the subject. 

A number of leaders in national organizations representing 
education, science, the fine arts, industry, labor, agriculture and 
civic affairs have been studying and discussing the Bill. The 
points set forth in this memorandum represent a consensus of 
their thinking. We present two recommendations to which we 
trust the Congress will give favorable consideration. 

Our first recommendation is that the Bill be amended in such 
a way as to provide for a complete organizational and adminis- 
trative separation of informational activities from educational 
exchange and other international cultural activities in the 
Department of State. If this complete divorcement of the two 
functions cannot be accomplished by means of an amendment, 
then we recommend two bills—one authorizing international 
information activities by the Department of State and the 
other authorizing educational and scientific exchange and other 
forms of international cultural cooperation. 

Briefly, the reasoning which has led to this recommendation 
that the two functions be completely divorced is as follows: 
Citizens of the U. S. would resent and resist any unilateral at- 
tempt by another government to impose its education or cul- 
ture upon our people. Citizens of other lands similarly would 
resent any attempt on the part of the U. 8. to impose our educa- 
tion or culture upon them. People everywhere are sensitive 
and resistant to anything resembling cultural imperialism. 
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However, the people of America and likewise of many other 
countries welcome and cordially support educational and cul- 
tural exchange when it is reciprocal and carried on for mutual 
benefit. Educational, scientific and cultural exchanges so 
conceived and honestly carried out fortify freedom and de- 
mocracy and contribute substantially to the basic objectives in 
American foreign policy. Our government already is party 
to a number of bilateral and multilateral exchange agreements 
based upon this principle of reciprocity, and through our mem- 
bership in UNESCO, doubtless these will multiply with great 
rapidity. In other words, a sound program of educational, 
scientific and cultural exchanges should be conceived as a long- 
range undertaking arising out of international agreements 
which seek international collaboration for mutually agreed- 
upon objectives. 

It is our judgment that information activities, while an ex- 
tremely important and necessary function of the Department 
of State, are of a distinctly different character than educational, 
scientific and cultural exchange. Information is essentially 
an instrument of national public relations abroad and as con- 
ducted today seeks to implement the diplomatic policies of the 
Department of State. Much of it under present conditions 
must be conducted on a unilateral basis. In the current world 
situation information activities are inextricably bound up with 
international power relations. Its purpose must be to explain 
American policy, to correct misunderstanding, to keep the 
record straight. But no matter how accurate and fair it may be, 
it always will be interpreted by citizens of other countries as the 
propaganda of the U. 8S. Government. 

In our view, therefore, it is most unfortunate that informa- 
tion activities at present are combined with educational ex- 
change and cultural activities in the same office, the Office of 
Public Affairs, in the Department of State. Until recently, 
an Assistant Secretary of State has had responsibility for both 
types of undertakings. This mixing of the two functions, in 
our judgment, isa grave error. It is bound to arouse suspicion 
abroad regarding the purpose of our educational program. 
Educational, scientific and cultural activities do not lend them- 
selves to national propaganda. Money spent upon them is 
largely wasted if they are so regarded. They achieve their 
ends only as they succeed in enlisting the cooperative spirit of 
mankind. And this will never be possible so long as such 
activities are open to the charge of being used as instruments of 
power relations by individual nations. A clean divorcement of 
the two functions, more than any other way, will convince the 
world of the integrity of this government’s program of educa- 
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tional, scientific and cultural exchange. And yet the Bill be- 
fore the Congress would make it possible to continue this 
combination of the two functions. As already stated, we be- 
lieve the Bill should specifically provide for the complete 
divorcement of the two types of activities. 

Our second recommendation is that the Bill be amended to 
provide for the establishment of a committee or commission 
broadly representative of the educational, scientific and cul- 
tural life of the nation to advise the Department of State in 
all of its educational, scientific and cultural exchange activities. 
Since there is already in existence the U. S. Commission for 
UNESCO activities, it is suggested that instead of creating a 
second commission, the responsibilities of the UNESCO Com- 
mission might be enlarged to embrace all of the educational, 
scientific and cultural activities of the Department of State. 

Again let us state the reasoning which has led to this second 
recommendation. It is obvious that a program of educational, 
scientific and cultural exchange, if it is to be effective, must 
stem from the authentic educational, scientific and cultural 
institutions of the country. In America, these, with minor 
exception, are not to be found in the national government. 
Throughout our history it has been the American tradition to 
divorce education and similar types of activities from the 
Federal Government in favor of their development under the 
auspices of state and local units of government, and private 
enterprise. This is not to say that national government agen- 
cies do not have a part to play in international cultural ex- 
change, but in relation to the total educational and cultural 
resources of the nation their part is a minor one. It follows, 
therefore, that the chief function of the Department of State in 
these matters should be to stimulate, facilitate and coordinate 
activities arising in all areas of the nation. A national ad- 
visory commission, properly chosen, should function as the 
liaison agency between the Department of State and the educa- 
tional and cultural organizations of the country. It should be 
noted that the American people always have established special 
administrative arrangements to safeguard the functional ef- 
ficiency and integrity of educational and cultural institutions. 
Boards of Regents or trustees for colleges and universities will 
be found in every state, and even the smallest communities have 
their Boards of Education to safeguard that activity from the in- 
trusion of irrelevant influences. Now that the United States 
Government is proposing to engage on a large scale in interna- 
tional educational and scientific cooperation, there is needed 
a qualified national body to advise and safeguard this program, 
just as Boards of Regents and Boards of Education are doing 
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on the domestic level. Hence, our recommendation that the 
Bill provide for an appropriate national advisory commission, 
and the suggestion that the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO matters, with possible minor changes, might well 
perform this function. This appears logical since it is not 
improbable that nations at present outside UNESCO with 
whom the United States has bilateral cultural relations agree- 
ments will soon join the organization, thus identifying the 
bilateral projects with UNESCO’s over-all program. 

On the organizational side in the Department of State our 
recommendation means that all international education, scien- 
tific and cultural exchanges would be placed under the direction 
of an Assistant Secretary of State who possesses recognized 
competence in these matters. His sole responsibility would be 
to administer activities in this field with the advice of the na- 
tional commission described above. 

Information activities would be entirely separated from 
educational, scientific and cultural exchanges and placed under 
an officer possessing the special qualifications necessary for that 
type of service. 

With the general purposes of the Bill we are in agreement 
and it is our judgment that when it has been amended to in- 
corporate the recommendations set forth above the Congress 
will be well advised to support it. 


The Commission on Cultural Relations of the Association of 
American Colleges in its meeting at the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., on September 17, 1947, unanimously recom- 
mended ‘‘That the Board of Directors of the Association of 
American Colleges be requested to make known to the appropriate 
committee of the United States Congress that the Association of 
American Colleges emphatically urges that in future legislation 
there shall be a complete divorcement of the information and the 
cultural programs in the Department of State, that such of these 
resolutions as are approved by the Board of Directors be per- 
sonally presented to Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
Chairman of the Special Subcommittee appointed to make the 
study of the information and cultural programs, and to the other 
members of his committee.’’ The Association’s Board in its meet- 
ing on October 17, 1947, accepted this resolution and voted to 
send to the Association’s annual meeting, with its endorsement, 
the Commission’s recommendation. The Board also recom- 
mended that Congress should be requested to appropriate ade- 
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quate funds for the support of the cultural program. Approval 
was also given to the final recommendation that the resolution of 
the Commission approved by the Board of Directors be person- 
ally presented to Senator H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
and to the other members of his committee. 

The American Council on Education, likewise, effectively in- 
terested itself in the issue. In the fall of 1947, the Policies and 
Problems Committee, after careful consideration of the problem, 
passed the following motion ; ‘‘It is the consensus of the Problems 
and Policies Committee that information and cultural relations 
represent functions so distinct in purpose and emphasis that plans 
for their unified administration should not be prematurely deter- 
mined.’’ George F. Zook and other members of the Problems 
and Policies Committee not only conveyed the substance of this 
resolution to Senator Smith and his colleagues, but accepted his 
invitation to suggest ways in which the Bill might be amended to 
bring about the desired separation of the two functions. 

Willard Givens, William G. Carr and other officers of the Na- 
tional Education Association also conferred with members of 
Congress and governmental officials. Doubtless, many other 
organizations accepted Senator Smith’s cordial invitation to all 
who might be concerned to make their opinions known to his Com- 
mittee. By December, Senator Smith had prepared amendments 
to the Mundt Bill for the purpose of making a clear distinction be- 
tween information activities and educational exchange services. 
His amendments not only defined these two separate functions, but 
provided that there should be two separate advisory commissions 
of five members each to help develop policies and programs for 
information and educational exchange activities respectively. 
His amendment did not, however, provide for two Assistant 
Secretaries of State, to supervise these respective offices as had 
been advocated by many educators, but instead, permitted the 
coordination of the two offices under one Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of American Colleges 
in Cincinnati on January 13, 1948, respresentatives of the As- 
sociation’s Commission on International Cultural Relations pre- 
sented this entire matter in a plenary session where it was con- 
sidered for a full hour. Following that open discussion, two 
resolutions were carried unanimously as follows: 
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It was moved that members of the Association of American 
Colleges assembled in annual convention convey to the mem- 
bers of Congress their strong approval of the amendment to 
H.R. 3342 as now set forth in Section 2, whereby the funda- 
mental distinction between information services and educational 
exchange services is recognized in the statement of the dual ob- 
jectives of the Act; also their recommendation that the Act be 
further amended to require complete organizational and ad- 
ministrative separation of information services from educa- 
tional exchange services in the Department of State. 

It was moved that the members of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges assembled in annual convention convey to the 
members of Congress: 

First, their conviction that inasmuch as educational, scien- 
tific and cultural institutions have developed under the auspices 
of state and local governments and private enterprise, it follows 
that a program of international educational exchange ap- 
propriate to American traditions should, for the most part, stem 
from these institutions. 

Second, their belief in the soundness of the policy established 
by Congress in providing for a representative National Com- 
mission on Educational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation 
to advise the government in these matters, to perform the func- 
tion of liaison between the government and the educational and 
cultural institutions of the country, and to assist the latter in 
coordinating their programs. 

Third, their concern that Sections 601 and 602 of the Act as 
now amended provide for a United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchanges of five members without stating the 
relation of this Commission to the National Commission for 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation; and their 
apprehension lest this omission result in confusion and over- 
lapping of function and hence frustrate rather than facilitate 
the international programs of America’s educational, scientific 
and cultural institutions. 

Fourth, the urgent request that the Congress study the pos- 
sibility of either assigning the responsibility for advising on 
educational exchange to the National Commission for Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation or its Executive 
Committee thus eliminating the necessity of a Commission on 
Educational Exchange services, or develop some other form of 
amendment designed to unify activities in this area and in- 
crease the effectiveness of the National Commission for Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Cooperation. 


The motion was carried unanimously. 
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Through the good offices of Guy E. Snavely, Executive Director 
of the Association, these resolutions reached the members of the 
Senate in time to be discussed on the floor of the Senate when that 
body was considering the Mundt Bill as amended by Senator 
Smith. It will be noted that these amendments conformed to 
the Association’s essential recommendations, with the one excep- 
tion, that they still permitted the two functions of information 
and educational exchange to be coordinated by a single Assistant 
Secretary of State. The discussion of this point on the floor of the 
Senate, as set forth in the Congressional Record, is pertinent to the 
purposes of this review.°® 


Senator Smith: ‘‘It was agreed, I think, by all of us, that the 
over-all supervision of this important work must be in the De- 
partment of State, with our Chiefs of Missions in the various 
countries primarily responsible. But, we are also agreed—and 
this agreement on our part is reflected in the Senate Amend- 
ments to the Bill, which I will discuss presently—that there must 
be a distinct set-up, on the one hand, of the so-called informa- 
tional service, which may conceivably have certain propaganda 
implications and may even become involved politically ; and on the 
other hand, we must set apart by itself the so-called educational 
exchange service, which, if it is to be truly effective, must be ob- 
jective, non-political, and above all, have no possible propaganda 
implications. ’’ 

Senator Millikin of Colorado: ‘‘It seems there is a good deal of 
opinion among leaders in the educational world that there should 
be a complete divorcement from top to bottom of the information 
service, as distinguished from the educational exchange service. 
As I understand, the whole activity will be headed by one person, 
thus in both these fields we will present a single face to the world. 
I should like to have the benefit of the Senator’s observations on 
the reasons for that particular theory of the Bill.’’ 


Senator Smith: ‘‘Not only have we made this distinction be- 
tween the information service and the educational exchange serv- 
ice in the statement of purposes, but we have also emphasized the 
point in Title VI establishing two advisory commissions instead 
of one: One commission to advise in the field of information which 
might be called propaganda and the other in the field of educa- 
tional exchange which might be called the purely cultural side. 
We have very fully discussed the matter which the distinguished 
Senator calls to our attention, and we felt that as the State De- 
partment is set up at the present time, the logical composition of 

5 Congressional Record, January 16, 1948 (Pages 260 and 261). 
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the work would be to have an Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Public Affairs. Under him would be two sub-assistants, 
one of whom would be directly charged with the informational 
side of the work, and the other directly charged with the educa- 
tional exchange side. In the field of which the distinguished 
Senator is speaking, we had in mind that it should be headed by 
educational men of outstanding ability, who understand the whole 
educational exchange problem, and particularly the interchange 
of students which is, we feel, one of the most important parts of 
the Bill.’’ 


Senator Millikin of Colorado: ‘‘I think the provisions of the 
Bill for the separation of the two agencies beneath a top man are 
thoroughly admirable.’’ (Senator Millikin then stated he had 
been informed of the Association’s action in Cincinnati and 
continued ) ‘‘ There has been a recent meeting of the Presidents— 
I think of our educational institutions—I think six hundred of 
them were present—and that they still hoped that the two 
agencies may be completely separated, each having its own head. 
. .. I would not offer any amendment to that effect, because I 
have confidence that the Committee has made the best solution of 
the problem it could make. But it continues to emphasize the 
point that by heading both agencies with one man, there will be 
presented to the world one face, which could readily lend itself 
to the impression that the educational part and the informa- 
tional part are really being intermingled and are intended to 
serve propaganda purposes. What would the Senator say is the 
answer to that particular criticism ?’’ 


Senator Smith: ‘‘I would hope that the man who has been sug- 
gested to set up the whole organization to take both of these serv- 
ices under the same general tent in the State Department, would 
be so proficient in his job that when we are dealing in the field that 
we have heretofore called cultural relations—educational ex- 
changes—he would be able to promote that part of it by itself, and 
would not try to steal a part of the other part for his own pur- 
poses. I think the man who is recommended and who probably 
will be appointed is of such calibre that he is capable of making 
that vital distinction.’’ 


Senator Millikin: ‘‘Then I take it, that the Senator from New 
Jersey believes that in the operations under the provisions of this 
Bill, the top man will be able to make it clearly evident to the 
world which is information and which is the educational side.’’ 


Senator Smith: ‘‘I think I am safe in saying that we shall feel 
that we have failed in our purpose if that is not perfectly clear 
when the plan becomes operative.”’ 
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Senator Millikin: ‘‘Might there also be a reasonable assurance 
that if that objective is not met in practice, there would be general 
support for an amendment which would separate the two services 
from top to bottom within the State Department ?”’ 


Senator Smith: ‘‘Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would take that position if I felt that the situation was 
abused in the way the Senator from Colorado suggests it might be 
abused. ”’ 


Senator Millikin: ‘‘I thank the Senator.’’ 


Senator Smith; “I thank the Senator from Colorado for bring- 
ing this matter to our attention because it is one of the most im- 
portant features of the Bill.’’ 


The Bill, as amended by Senator Smith’s Subcommittee was 
passed in the Senate and accepted by the House with the Senate 
Amendments on January 27, 1948. It became Public Law #402. 
On March 31, 1948, George V. Allen, a foreign service career 
officer, was appointed as Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, succeeding William Benton who had resigned on October 
1, 1947. Mr. Allen proceeded at once to carry out the mandate 
of the law. The Office of International Information and Cul- 
tural Affairs, established on August 31, 1945 (the name of which 
had been changed on January 9, 1948, to the Office of Information 
and Educational Exchange), was abolished. In its place the two 
offices described by Senator Smith were set up—the Office of In- 
formation and the Office of Educational Exchange. Mr. Lloyd A. 
Lehrbas was appointed Director of the Office of Information, and 
William C. Johnstone, formerly Dean of George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., was appointed Director of the 
Office of Educational Exchange. 

We turn now to another development. Space does not permit 
a recounting of the background influences in America, which 
combined to help bring the United Nations Educational Scientific 
and Cultural Organization into existence and membership of the 
United States in it. That would require another article. At 
the very least, it must include the rejection by the framers of the 
League of Nations of the proposal that the League include an 
International Office of Education; the agitation between the two 
World Wars by numerous individuals and organizations for some 
type of world educational center; achievements and failures of 
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the intellectual organization of the League and the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation in Paris, including the voluntary par- 
ticipation of many American institutions in the Institute; the 
extraordinarily effective campaign of education throughout the 
country and among members of Congress, of the movement for an 
International Office for Education under the able leadership of 
James E. Marshall of New York City; the wise and persuasive 
educational program of the National Education Association pri- 
marily through its Educational Policies Commission ; conferences 
on the subject assembled by the American Council on Education 
and similar organizations ; the sending by President Roosevelt of 
an unofficial commission of five members to confer with the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London; leader- 
ship of the late Grayson Kefauver in bringing together interested 
groups at Harper’s Ferry and Hood College, and the work of the 
Liaison Committee for International Education growing out of 
those meetings; the sustained and fruitful efforts of individuals 
like Harold Benjamin, Selma Borchardt, Esther Brunauer, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Stephen Duggan, Senator J. W. Fulbright, Heber 
Harper, Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, Waldo Leland, 
Kathryn McHale, Bernard Meyer, Carl Milam, Karl Mundt, 
George Shuster, James G. Shotwell, John W. Studebaker, Mildred 
Thompson, Ralph Turner, George F. Zook, and a host of others 
who shared the vision, and worked with equal devotion for its 
realization; the breadth of view of Detlev Bronk, Merl Tuve, 
Harlow Shapley, W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Bert J. Bok, H. A. Meyer- 
hoff, and other scientists in supporting the inclusion of science in 
the organization; the friendly and active interest of officers in 
the Department of State, especially G. Howland Shaw, Archibald 
MacLeish, William Benton, John Dickey, Bryn Hovde, Charles 
Thomson ; and the work of consultants to the United States Dele- 
gation at San Francisco in securing provision for the organiza- 
tion in the United Nations Charter; these are but a few of the 
elements in the story and it is only begun.* It may well be, that 
the broad participation of individuals and organizations in the 


6 The above statement refers solely to activities carried forward in the 
United States. It is to be hoped that comparable efforts in other countries 
including those of the Council of Allied Ministers of Education meeting in 
London during the war will be fully recorded. 
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early cultural relations activities of the Government under the 
leadership of Secretary Hull contributed in considerable measure 
_to the view held in this country that UNESCO should be pri- 
marily a movement of the people rather than a movement of 
governments on behalf of the people. Certainly this would ap- 
pear to be the intent of the framers of the organization’s Con- 
stitution for its preamble reads: ‘‘The states parties to this 
Constitution ... are agreed and determined to develop and to 
increase the means of communication between their peoples and 
to employ these means for the purposes of mutual understanding 
and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each others lives.’’ 
Congress evidently shared this point of view for the joint resolu- 
tion carried in July of 1946 providing for membership of the 
United States in the organization authorizes the establishment of 
a National Commission of not to exceed one hundred members. 
The Commission is composed of sixty members nominated by rep- 
resentatives of principal national voluntary organizations in- 
terested in educational, scientific and cultural matters; twenty- 
five individuals appointed by the Secretary of State from among 
federal, state and local government specialists and fifteen persons 
chosen at large. It is mandated by the law to act in an advisory 
capacity to the United States delegation to the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO and to advise the Government in matters re- 
lating to the organization, likewise to function as an agency of 
liaison between the organization, and interested groups, and in- 
dividuals throughout the country. The effectiveness of the Com- 
mission since its establishment in September, 1946, and the will- 
ingness of its members to devote time and effort to UNESCO, 
have been notable. 

In fulfillment of the provisions of the law, there has been es- 
tablished in the Department of State a staff of fulltime specialists 
who perform the dual function of carrying out the Government’s 
responsibilities to the organization and serving as the Secretariat 
for the National Commission. Charles Thomson is the Director 
of this Staff.’ It is located in the Office of the Assistant Secretary 


7 Mr. Thomson has given continuous leadership to the Department’s cul- 
tural relations program since its inception. He served as Chief of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations, then as Advisor to the Department in cultural 
matters. 
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of Public Affairs, George V. Allen, who has been designated by 
the Secretary of State to represent him in the relations of the De- 
partment to the National Commission. 

UNESCO’s program is formulated in annual general con- 
ferences, two of which have been held, the first in Paris in the fall 
of 1946, the second in Mexico City in the fall of 1947. The more 
than 180 projects developed in these conferences are grouped 
under six headings: Reconstruction, Communication, Education, 
Cultural Interchange, Human and Social Relations, Natural Sci- 
ences. As a means of insuring the widest possible participation 
of American citizens and organizations, the United States. Na- 
tional Commission’s program committee attempts to make ap- 
propriate allocation of the many projects. In some instances 
there are obvious organizations to be given the initial assign- 
ments, for example, most scientific projects are allocated to the 
National Research Council for action. The Council in turn en- 
lists the cooperation of its constituent bodies. Where a project 
falls within the program range of a number of organizations, 
representatives from these groups are formed into a panel to work 
out the procedure to be followed. Many projects are of general 
interest, for example, education about the United Nations, and 
in these cases, through cooperation of organizations represented 
on the National Commission and others, state and local UNESCO 
councils and general publicity, attempt is made to enlist the par- 
ticipation of all types of groups and institutions throughout the 
country. 

Few indeed are the activities falling outside the domain of 
American colleges and universities. In anticipation of the signal 
role that higher education would play in the UNESCO program, 
the Association of American Colleges, with grants from the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation and the Social Science Founda- 
tion of the University of Denver, sponsored a conference of 
selected individuals in the summer of 1946 to work out a practical 
program for American colleges and universities. Its report, 
published in the Association’s BULLETIN of October, 1946, 
under the title, ‘UNESCO: a Challenge to Higher Education,’’ 
has proved surprisingly accurate in predicting the program that 
would be developed under UNESCO’s auspices. 

Almost simultaneously with adherence of the United States to 
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UNESCO, Congress on August 1, 1946, passed the Fulbright Act.® 
The law is a tribute to the vision and statesmanship of the former 
president of the University of Arkansas. It authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State ‘‘to negotiate executive agreements, to use foreign 
currencies and credits realized through surplus property sales for 
sending Americans abroad and maintaining foreigners at Ameri- 
can educational institutions abroad, and for financing travel of 
nationals of other countries to the United States for study here, 
provided they do not displace American students in our educa- 
tional institutions.’’ It limits to an equivalent of twenty million 
dollars the amount to be devoted to educational exchanges in any 
one country and specifies that not more than the equivalent of 
one million dollars may be spent annually in a given country. 
To supervise the program, the Act authorizes the President to 
appoint a ‘‘Board of Foreign Scholarships’’ consisting of ten 
members. The members of the board in the summer of 1948 were 
Francis T. Spaulding, Chairman; Helen C. White, Colonel John 
N. Andrews, Sarah Gibson Blanding, Laurence Duggan, Charles 
S. Johnson, Walter Johnson, Ernest O. Lawrence, Martin R. P. 
McGuire, John W. Studebaker. When in full force, the Act 
should greatly increase the number of advanced students and 
scholars studying and carrying on research in other countries, and 
likewise stimulate study in the U. 8S. by students from abroad. 
Because of the War and problems of the postwar period over 
the short period of ten years the extraordinary developments 
in the field we have been discussing have received little notice. 
By acts of Congress, the Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, on behalf of the Secretary of State, is now administering 
three virtually autonomous agencies: the Office of International 
Information, the Office of Educational Exchange which includes 
among its responsibilities staff services for the Fulbright Board 
of Foreign Scholarships and UNESCO. The 1948-49 budget for 
these three groups alone is far greater than the entire expenditure 
for all the Department of State’s work in 1938, the year the cul- 
tural relations program was inaugurated. From the discussions 
in the Senate, we have seen that Congress intended Information 
and Educational Services should be operated separately, and 
provided that each should have its advisory commission of five 
8 Public Law 584, 79th Congress. 
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members. The Smith-Mundt Act specifically states that these 
commissions shall have no authority over the Fulbright Act pro- 
gram or that of UNESCO. 

Hence the Assistant Secretary of State is faced with the task 
of bringing harmony out of the counsel of four advisory bodies, 
composed of five, five, ten and one hundred persons respectively ; 
obviously anything but a simple undertaking. 

The Smith-Mundt Bill states that, ‘‘It is the intent of Congress 
that the Secretary shall encourage participation in carrying out 
the purposes of this act by the maximum number of different 
private agencies in each field consistent with the present or 
potential market for their services in each country.’ To imple- 
ment this provision, the Bill states: ‘‘The Secretary is authorized, 
in addition to, and not in limitation of the authority otherwise 
vested in him—in carrying out title II of this Act within the 
limitation of such appropiations as the Congress may provide to 
make grants of money, services or materials to State and Local 
governmental institutions in the United States—to governmental 
institutions in other countries, and to individuals and public or 
private non-profit organizations both in the United States and in 
other countries.’”*° These provisions are in line with recommen- 
dations offered at an earlier date by officers of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, The American Council on Educa- 
tion and the Institute of International Education. They strongly 
recommended that, ‘‘in the operation of any government sup- 
ported program of international cultural relations, recourse 
should be had so far as possible to non-governmental agencies, 
noncommercial in character, representative of American interests 
in their respective fields whose objectives are purely educational, 
scholarly and scientific and whose experience qualified them to 
serve the government within their respective fields of activity.’’™ 

The Acts of Congress, therefore, make it clear that American 
colleges and universities will be called upon to play a major part 
in the operation of three of the programs; Educational Exchange, 
UNESCO and the Fulbright Act. Nor will they be disinterested 


® Section 1005. 

10 Section 801. 

11 American Council on Education Annual Report 1945-46.. (Pages 305- 
306). 
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in the informational program, although in all probability they 
will participate only incidentally in its activities. There can be 
little doubt as to the willingness of educational institutions to 
participate wholeheartedly, provided the programs are education- 
ally sound and presented to them in specific and clearly defined 
terms. However, confusion and retarded progress will inevitably 
result should each of the agencies, without reference to the 
others, approach the colleges and universities for their coopera- 
tion. 

It will be necessary, therefore, for the Assistant Secretary of 
State to bring about operational coordination, and in this difficult 
task of maintaining the degree of integrity required by law for 
each of the three agencies, and at the same time bringing them 
into effective association, the Secretary will need the informed 
and full support of American educators. It may be that the 
higher educational institutions themselves will need to form a 
central clearing house to facilitate this effort. Whether it will 
be possible for the Assistant Secretary to make clear to the 
world the difference between the information program and the 
three other services, (the problem of a ‘‘single face,’’ to use 
Senator Millikin’s expression), experience alone will tell. Cer- 
tainly Assistant Secretary George Allen, a former educator who 
understands the importance of making this separation manifest 
to all the world, will exert every effort to achieve that end. In 
this also, he will need and undoubtedly will have the support of 
American educators. While the tense and critical international 
situation has forced our government manifestly with the support 
of its citizens, to engage on a large scale in informational activities 
abroad, much of it unilateral, and some of it inescapably partaking 
of the nature of psychological warfare, it is doing so with re- 
luctance. Infinitely more congenial to American ideas and tradi- 
tion would be an international agreement under which the informa- 
tion programs of nations would be carried on in conformity with 
standards and principles accepted by all. Were this possible the 
distinction between information and educational exchange might 
become largely academic. Under the leadership of William 
Benton, the United States delegation to the Geneva Conference 
on Freedom of Information, in the spring of 1948, pressed with 
great earnestness for such an arrangement, but with only partial 
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success. Many nations were as ready as the United States to 
take the step, but, unfortunately, others were not. 

Clearly, this state of affairs multiplies the difficulties to be over- 
come before the UNESCO idea occupies the place in the world’s 
life intended for it. For UNESCO rests upon the concept of 
universality ; the idea that peoples anywhere must be free to speak 
to peoples everywhere. Although the route to the attainment of 
that goal promises to be arduous and fraught with innumerable 
discouragements, there can be no turning back. For its im- 
portance is transcendent in the modern world. 

In the words of UNESCO’s preamble, ‘‘The peace, if it is 
not to fail, must rest upon the intellectual and moral solidarity 
of mankind.”’ 

Where, if not to the colleges and universities, shall men look for 
leadership in the journey to that better day? 

















BOOKS READ BY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


GUY E. SNAVELY 


THE BIBLE stands high on the list of books found particularly 

helpful to college presidents. A retired admiral who has been 
president for some years of an important member institution 
lists it as the only one. No president of a church-related institu- 
tion includes the BIBLE on his list: one may assume that it 
would be taken for granted. 

One facetious president lists his check book and his pocket 
book as particularly helpful. Two or three, in all seriousness, 
list as valuable aids WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA, WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and rail- 


road time tables. 
The following in order of preference stood at the top of the list: 


COLLEGES FOR FREEDOM, Cowling and Davidson. Harper 
and Brothers. 


A MANUAL FOR TRUSTEES, R. M. Hughes. Iowa Univer- 
sity Press. . 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY. Harvard 
Committee. Harvard University Press. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI- 
TIES, W. Emerson Reck. Harper and Brothers. 

TEACHER IN AMERICA, Jacques Barzun. Little Brown 
and Company. | 

THE LIGHT THAT FLICKERS, Dexter Keezer. Harper 
and Brothers. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES AND THE SOCIAL ORDER, 
Robert L. Kelly. The Macmillan Company. 


The following additional books were considered most helpful 
by four or more presidents: 


A COLLEGE PROGRAM IN ACTION, Committee on Plans, 
Columbia College. Columbia University Press. 
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A STUDY OF HISTORY, Arnold J. Toynbee. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, A. J. 
Brumbaugh. American Council on Education. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION, Lind- 
say and Holland. The Macmillan Company. 


COLLEGE CHARTS ITS COURSE, R. Freeman Butts. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLANS, 
William C. Greenough. Columbia University Press. 


COOPERATION IN GENERAL EDUCATION, R. Freeman 
Butts. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS, Jacques Maritain. 
Yale University Press. 


EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM, R. M. Hutchins. Louisiana 
State University Press. 


EDUCATION FOR RESPONSIBLE LIVING, Wallace B. 
Donham. Harvard University Press. | 


EVALUATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION. University of 
Chicago Press. 

FINANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION, John Dale Russell. 
University of Chicago Bookstore. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE HUMANITIES, Harold 
B. Dunkel. American Council on Education. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, Southern Associa- 
tion Work Conference. Southern Association Quarterly. 

HIGHER LEARNING IN AMERICA, R. M. Hutchins. Yale 
University Press. 

LIBERAL EDUCATION RE-EXAMINED, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. Harper and Brothers. 

NATURE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, J. E. Wise. Bruce 
Publishing Company. 

NATURE OF THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, Henry 
Wriston. Lawrence College Press. 
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ON EDUCATION, Richard Livingstone. The Macmillan 
Company 

SOME TASKS FOR EDUCATION, Richard Livingstone. 
Oxford University Press. 


THE IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY, J. H. Newman. Longman 
Green & Company. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE, Reeves, Russell, Gregg. 
University of Chicago Press. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE MODERN WORLD, Arnold 
S. Nash. The Macmillan Company. 








AMONG THE COLLEGES 


BETHANY COLLEGE held its annual Faculty Seminar, Sep- 
tember 16th and 17th. Papers on curricula in the liberal 
arts college were presented. 


(COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE received a $65,000 scholar- 
ship fund raised during the last four years by its alumnae. 


HOeLLIns COLLEGE announces the gift of $50,000 by an 

alumna, Mrs. Maleolm W. Perkins of Asheville, North 
Carolina. Called the Sallie Gray Shepherd Fund, this money 
will be used for the development of music at the college. 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY announces that its recently 
concluded fiftieth anniversary fund goal of $1,300,000 was 
oversubscribed by $1,670. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN has received a 
gift of $100,000 from an anonymous donor to be used toward 
building administrative offices, classrooms and a little theatre. 


MPLE UNIVERSITY announces its Sixth Annual Reading 
Clinic Institute for the week of January 31, 1949. Emphasis 
will be on the semantic approach to reading. Seminars will be 
held by nationally known specialists in the field of semantics. 
For a copy of the program and institute information write: 
The Reading Clinic Secretary, Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE has been given $100,000 by the 
Trustees of the Hodson Trust to apply on the cost of build- 


ing one unit of a men’s dormitory group planned by the College. 











NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. Ralph B. 
Draughon, Acting President. 


Alabama State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. E. B. 
Norton, Alabama State Superintendent of Education. 


Brandeis University, Waltham, Massachusetts. Abram Leon 
Sachar, National Director, B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations. 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee. D. Hartley 
Fite, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. 


College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. Paul B. McCleave. 


College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Massachusetts. John A. 
O’Brien. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. William H. Gill. 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. David L. Crawford. 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. Arthur Hollis 
Edens, Associate Director, General Education Board, New 
York. 


Good Counsel College, White Plains, New York. Sister Mary 
Dolores. 


Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. Robert Ward McEwen, 
President, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois. 


Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. W. Bay Irvine, Acting 
President. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. James R. Killian, Jr., Vice-President. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. James Roscoe Mil- 
ler, Dean, Medical School. 


St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. Alfred J. Zandlar. 
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Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas. Robert F. Harrington, 
Minister, Mt. Zion Methodist Church, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. D. W. 
Morris, Professor of Speech and Director of Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic at Ohio State University. 


Stanford University, Stanford California. John Ewart Wallace 
Sterling, Director, Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. 


Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. Chester C. Maxey, 
Dean, Division of Social Sciences. 


Wiley College, Marshall, Texas. Julius 8. Scott, Acting Presi- 
dent. 
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